„ 
ly perceiv'd, he was not ſo indifferent to me 
as he ought to have been; nevertheleſs ſhe 


thank d him, and prais'd his Generoſity. 'They 


then concerted Meaſures proper to ſecure 
to me the Wealth he was deſirous of re- 
ſtoring ; and the Converſation turn'd upon 
Intereſt entirely, without any mention of the 


Sentiments of our Hearts: but when we were 


to part, they then waked with ſo much Impe- 
tuoſity, that there was no mark left of the 
Virtue I had ſo much boaſted of. Arimont's 


Deſpair was fo great, that it occaſion'd mine; 


and never was any one ſo much embaraſs'd 
as the Lady Abbeſs, at ſeeing the exceſs of our 
Sorrow; but yet ſhe: did not fall from her 
Character, but by Diſcourſes, full of true 


Wiſdom, calmd our Tranſports. Arimont 


| begg'd her to tell him, where I was to go 
when I left her Houſe ; but ſhe refus'd him, 
promiſing him, that he ſhould hear News of 


me, through her: thus we parted, between 


Hope and Fear of never meeting more. 'The 
next Day I ſet out for the Place, where the 
Sifter to Clidanor's Relation was Governeſs, 
and it was there I contracted a Friendſhip 
with the amiable Julia, your Niece ; the Af- 


fe&ion.I had for her, made me, without diffi- 


culty, conſent to be feen by you, tho I knew 
| you came from a Town, where you might 


have heard mention of me. I was, in that 


Houſe, treated with the ſame Gentleneſs, and 
had the ſame Regard ſhown me, as at the o- 


ther: The Lady Abbeſs alone, knew my Ad- 


ventures and Birth. But whatever Care was 


taken to conceal me, Arimont, once more, diſ- 


cover'd my Place of Refuge; and I was forced 


to 
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to ſeek a Retreat abſolutely unknown, leſt; 
being expos'd to the Sight of him, I might 
loſe the Fruit I expected, from the Efforts my 
Reaſon every day made on my Tenderneſs. I 


left therefore this Nunnery, and ſhutmy ſelf up 


in a Solitude, where I was well aſſur d I ſhould 
not be ſought for; it was a Farm, belonging 
toa Lady that was retir'd into the Houſe 


from whence I came; it was inhabited only by 
the Farmer and his Wife, who rented it of 


her. This Place ſeem'd to have been made 


on purpoſe to be unknown to the reſt of the 


World : The Houſe was in the middle of a 
thick Foreſt, more like a Hermitage than a 
Farm, ſurrounded with Rocks and Mountains. 
I repair'd to this Place with two young Wo- 


men-Attendants, that the Lady Abbeſs had 


allotted me ; and pretending to be a Relation 
of hers, I ſpent four Years in this Retreat, 
with a great deal more Tranquillity than I 
could have expected. I often heard from both 
the Houſes where I had been ; they inform'd 
me of the Death of Armira, and the Confeſ- 
ſion ſhe had made at her Death, of the carry- 


ing away of Orſames. I admir'd her bound- 


leſs Ambition, and Arimont's Probity ; but 


what was moſt ſurprizing to me, was my own 
Sentiments: For, Madam, Arimont s proceed- 


ing with Beliſa charm'd me, not as an inte- 
reſted Lover, but as a Siſter attentive to his 
Glory: I read his Name in the Letters I re- 
ceived, and could even pronounce it without 
bluſhing, as I uſed to do. This alteration 
ſtrengthen d my Reflections, and I at length 
repented my having had ſo long time contrary 


Sentiments ; I gave thanks to Heaven, and 


finding 
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finding myſelf ſtrong enough to - perſiſt in my 
Reſolutions; and having nothing more to fear 


from Amira, 1 geſired to returff to the Nun- 


nery where Celia was; but they would not as 
vet admit "the, that I rirghe be ”_ pars 
fortified. - {1 91 : 
1 cintinded fix Ix. Months igel in m „Re- 
treat! When, as a laſt piece of News to crown 
all, chey ſent me word that Orſumes was re- 
turn d, and of the Friendſhip between him 
and Arinont and as this took up the Time of 
the latter very much, I might embrace this 
Oportunity of returning.” I readily comply'd, 
and re-enter'd into my Nunnery with extreme 
Joy, and T was receiv'd with the ſame: And 


às Arimont and Clidunor's Relation had ſecur'd 


to me Nhat Emilia had left; and that I could 


| diſpoſe-f it where I pleas d, I reſoly'd to be- 
ſtow it? on the Nunnery where I was, and to 


enter into theit way of living, by taking Vows, 
which might fot ever hide me from the reſt of 
the World'; IL have now'paſt my Year of Pro- 
bation, during which Time, my Reſolution 
and Reaſon improy'd,” and 1 got Strength e- 
nough, even to ſee the unhappy Arimont, who 
deſired it ſo earneſtly, that it Was not thought | 
proper to refuſe him ſuch a Satisfaction, efpe⸗ 
cially, as there was nothing to be fear'd on my 
fide. I received him as a Brother, Who was 
entirely dear to me, and to whom EF was infi- 
nitely obliged; but I did not dare expreſs too 


much Tenderneſs, leſt I ſhould have given him 


an Opportunity to have'ſhown his. He ſaw the 
Conſtraint I put upon myſelf, and regulating 
his Behaviour accordingly, he hid from me, as 


much as poſlible, the Affliction of his Soul: He 
told 


_— 2 
told. me the. Hiſtory of : Orſames and Julia, and 
I entertained | him with the Satisfaction J en- 
joy din my Retreat: thus our Interview. pals? d, 


u a mutual Conkidence. in each other, notwith- 
| ſtanding the Conſtraint. we both put upon our- 


ſelves. Arimont deſired me to let him know 

the Day I was to make my Vows on 3; Which 
I promiſed 20 Bnet ſo we:parted,,, ....;.... 

As the Part I aged: was very.proper for me, 


2 well. in regard to he. Misfortune of my 


Birth, as to the Error I had been guilty. of; 


ſol. ſhould have been very well pleas d, if my 


Brother would yhaye, entred into ſome Engage- d 


ment, whic 8 ve taken fr from him, as 


well as me, all, paſt - ememb range of our un- 

happy Adventures; at it was, hat decent for 
me to propoſe ſuch a, ihing to him, it mi 

have drawn upon me an Anſwer. perhaps offen- 


ſive to my Intentions, and I was not ſo well 


aſſur d of myſelf, but that 1 apprehended, his 
Refuſal might either give me Satisfaction, or 


elſe his Conſent, be an Affliction to me: So I 


got his Relation, to propoſe it to him, and ſhe 


even offered him a very advantageous. Match. 


But he. begg'd her not to preſs him on that 


Head ; Content yourſelf, Madam, .( ſaid he to 
ber) with what Reaſon has made me do, in 
relation to Olympia ; , my Heart cannot admit 


of any, other, Qbje&, I admire (her ; Virtue, 


and eſteem her a, thouſand times the more for 


* praiſe her Change, and her Reſolution ; 


bur it's impoſſible for me to imitate her, all that 
I can do, is, not to let her diſcoyer any Tokens 
of my Deſpair. . This is all that could be got 
from him, I was extremely touch'd at the 


firuation his Mind was in ; but as the State of 


| mine 


(48). 


mine was a Work of five Years, my Collevry 


did not retard my Reſolution. It's now eight 


_— fince T put my happy Defign in execution, 


'dedicating myſelf for ever to him on whom 

e depends the Felicity of Mankind. I gave 
aer notice of it, according to my Promiſe; 
but hearing no News of him, I apprehend 
ſomething that is dreadful: I pray inceſſantly 
to Heaven for him, and pour forth my moſt 
ardent Vows for the Recurn of his Reaſon and 
Tranquillity, 


| You ſee, Madam, ths ſtate of my Heart at 
preſent ; you have known it ſo Fall of Grief 


and Uneafineſs, that I thought myſelf obliged 
to acquaint > ar with: the Alteration, at the 
fame time aſſuring you, that there is not the 


leaſt in the Eſteem and 9 with which 
you have ng . 


TG 
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bes Jon: believe ( ſaid Urans, ſeeing Felicis 


bad done reading) there was'ever any Adventure 


more ſurpriſing than this of Olympia. It is the 
more ſo (added Florinda) becauſe it inſpires us 


with compaſſionate Admiration. True (ſaid _ 


Camilla) ſo much Vertue ſhines throughout 


it, notwithſtanding the moſt paſſionate and leaſt | 
pardonable Paſſion, that we cannot pity Ohm. 


ia and Arimont as two unfortunate Lovers. 1 
am fo affected with it (ſaid Felicia) that I al- 
moſt accuſe Fate with Injuſtice ; I would have 
given any thing, that they had at laſt proved 
not Brother and Siſter. TI was in hopes that it 
might have ended ſo, (reply'd Urania :) But as 
Olympia does not relate a Fiction, we muſt be 

| contented 


contented with the Truth of it as it is. What 
troubles me moſt (ſaid Camilla) is Arimont's 
Death; it is plain Olympia does not know it, be- 


cauſe ſhe takes no notice of it, and I am pierced 


wich Grief, when 1 think of the Heart- 
breaking News that will be to her: but I can't 
comprehend, why ſhe deſired Urania ſhould be 
informed of her Adventures. Her Reaſon is 
very eaſy to be gueſs d (reply'd ſhe) Olympia 
knows of my Intimacy with Beliſa, that Ari- 
mont being at her Houſe, I might with eaſe 


find an opportunity to tell him of what I knew 


concerning her: the fear of expreſſing too much 
Senlibility, prevented her mentioning it in her 
Narration, As for informing her of his Death, 

it mult be done by ſomebody elſe, for I ſhall 
not charge myſelf with fo melancholy a Com- 


miſſion. 


PERHAPS (aid Felicia) Olympia had that 
in view, buc I rather believe ſhe had ſome 
ſtronger motive: For knowing Urania to be an 
acquaintance of Beliſa, ſhe thought it very pro- 
bable, that ſhe might know Arimont's Hiſtory, 
and conſequently her pretended Crime ; which 
made her be willing to inform her of the Truth 
of the matter, that ſhe might recover the 
eſteem, ſo extraordinary a Paſſion might have 
made her forteit. The Circumſtances (reply'd 
Urania) take off from the Horror of it, and I 
think Olympia as worthy of Admiration in her 


| Change, as ſhe was of Pity, where ſhe was 


blinded. with her Love. There has been ſuch 
Paſſions heretofore (added Florinda) but they 
could only raiſe up Indignation, as they owed 


their birth to Vice. There is ſomerhing in 


this natural, and yet uncommon, that we 
. N | hear 
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hear it without Horrour, and can't help deing 


touched at it. Here you ſee the Strength of 


Vertve, (ſaid Felicia.) Let (ſaid Camilla) what 


now appears to be a monſtrous Crime, was 
in former times the cuſtom. The Egyptian, 


thought no Alliances lo agreeable as what were 
in their own Families, and great Numbers ot 
their Kings were married to their Siſters. 


'WHA'T you ay is very true; (ſaid Felicia;) 
- ha as there is no Law, or Religion, but what | 


Time refines, under the Re gu of Prolemy the 
Great, the ſame People dereſted what their 
Predeceſlors allow ed of; that Prince having, 
a long time, winked at the wicked Iuclinations 


of Ceraunus his eldeſt Son, could not ſtifle the 


Horrour, his raviſhing the Princeſs his Siſter fil- 
ted him with: and this laſt Crime determined 
him in the Reſolution of Crowning Ptolemy 
Philadeiphus his ſecond Son, during his] tre=time. 
I's certain ( ſard Camilla) that moſt of thoſe 
who have. made Laws, bave rather followed 
their Paſſions than Juſtice. Ambition, Hatred 
and Love, have been the Lawgivers among 


Men. 1 don't condemn your Idea (reply*d U- 


rania) bur as there have been Men truly wiſe, 
whote Conduct has been entirely er regulated by 
Juſtice and Equity, e mult ſiſten to what 
they have preſcribed, and not hearken to thoſe 
who have ſtrayed from the Paths they had 
ſhown them. This is what ought to be (ſaid 
Florinda) but when the Laws in force are found 
repugnant to our Inclinations, we then look 


up to palt Ages, for favourable Examples that 


may authorize our Paſſions and Weaknefles.— 
Have not the Heathens great reaſon to believe 
that very thing was allowable in them, in read- 
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ing the Works of Ovid, and may not they 


; with juitice imagine that the Diſorderlineſs of 
the Gods excutes that of Men? This might 


have been (avwered Felicia) it the Heathens 
had been Matters ot that Underſtanding, they 


have boaſted ſince; but they had enough, eſ— 


pectally in the time of that illuſtrious Roman, 
to know that his Metamorvhoſes contained 


divine Morals, and that in playing upon their 


Gods, he ridiculed- much more the Credulity 


of Men. Now you have mentioned Ovid, 


(1nterrupied Camilla) I muſt read a Lows 


directed to him: 1 don't know whether it 
is a Lravnflation, or an Invention, bur 1 
think it worthy of your Attention. 1 had 


it from a Perſon of Learning, who very 
much eſteemed it. This is it 0 Aded be.) 
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| 7. ann urprized Ovid, that fo frne an Underfiand- 


ing, and ſublime a Genius as Yours, ſhould make 


Geds more vicious than Men. If it is deſign d as & 
Satyr on the Moiſbip that is paid them at Rome 
and in Greece, 1 don't think it becomes a Roman 
Knight to cenſure his Religion, ouly to ſhow us 
the extent and depth of his Wit. Cannot you give us 
more Venerable Divinities than thoſe of your 


 Meramorphoſes ? But eſpecially ought you not to 


be favourable to your own Sentiments in the Fable of 
Venus? I. it poſſible, that ſo great a Man as 
Ovid, who Jo wel under ſtands the Art of Pleaſing, 


| aud has Jo perfectly well treated un that of Loving, 


that [hould make the Mother of Love, the Divimty of 
ves tmaginary Heaven, ine moſt abandbn d of ber 


Sex ? Mould not your Pen have acquired as much 
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glory, in ſpeaking the Truth? Or at leaſt, Probabi- 
lities were the Charms of the Fable requiſite to- 
wards enchanting us? Why did you not rather pretend 
that Venus was Daughter to one of the firſt Kings 


of the Earth, that the Men of that Age having 


nothing but the Dictates of Nature, were igno- 
rant of what Choice or a Taſie was ; but that gra- 
tiſying their neceſſities without delicacy, like the 
Brutes they were at war with, mixing without 
diftinftion, and multiplying blindly, the Fathers did 
not know their Children, ner the Women their 
Husbands. This Venus, whom Heaven had en- 
dowed with a moſt divine Beauty, finding in herſelf 


different Notions than were in her Cotemporaries, 


| had formed the Deſign of teaching them a Union 


much more perfect than what they had. That this 
Princeſs, inſpired by the ſupreme Beings, had afſembled 
together the Women that pefſeſs*d the moſt Charms, 
aud that knowing her own Sex more eaſy to be per- 
ſuaded than the Men, had began publifhing her 
Precepts to them, convinced that Men ſhould ſoon learn, 
if they would but give themſelves the trouble of in- 
ſtructing them. That Printeſs ſet forth the Horrour 
of giving themſelves up to the Laws of Nature, with- 
out the Heart's being any ways concerned, which being 
the nobleſt part of Men, ought to govern all the 
Actions of their Lives : that ſince that inſpired 
them with Courage, Ceneroſity and a Thirſt for Fame, 
it might alſo give them a ſofter Paſſion, which would 
compleat their Felicity. In order to which, they muſs 
each of them make a Choice, but with Caution and 
Taſte, governed by the natural Sympathy, that ſhould 
make them incline to one Oljjeci ſooner than ano- 


. ther ; that this Sympathy would ſoon form Senti- 


ments, which ſhould be called Love, which Love 
would produce Delicacy, which was alone the —_— 


i 
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of all Pleaſures, That ſhe imagined Wit, and 


Beauty, ſuffticient ro captivate thoſe they ſhould 
pitch on; with which Aſſiſtance, they would give 
more certain and lively Wounds to the Men, than 
their Arrows did to the Brutes. That if the Men 


| ſhould not approve of this Union, they fhould emme- 
diately refuſe them their Company, perſuaded that 

* fiuce the World could not ſubfiſt without them, they 
would be forced to obey what Laws they ſhould 
pleaſe to lay on them, rather than not poſſeſs them. 


That theſe Leſſons, being often repeated, had been 


attended with as ſudden an effect as Venus had 


promiſed herſelf; and in concert with her beautiful 
Diſciples, they attacked the Men with Charms that 


fir'd their Souls, who found themſelves animated 


with an Ardour not for Glory or Ambition, but 
with ſomething that comprehended both thoſe Paſſions : 


| That the ſame Sympathy governing their Hearts, as 
| well as they that attacked them, each made their 


choice according as they had been wounded; from 
which moment, Mortals began to know no greater 


| Felicity than Loving, and being Beloved. That 


this Princeſs Venus, being Inventreſs of this deli- 
cate Notion, which ſhe had named Love, was 
looked upon as the Mother of it, and of the Graces, 
becauſe fhe was aſſiſted by the moſt beautiful Women 
of her time. That this mutual Engagement had 
been found jo beautiful, that they who' embraced it, 
made a God of it, with a Bandage before its Eyes, 
to ſhow that it is a Sentiment, the force of which, 


is invincible ; and made a Goddeſs of her, that had 
ft drawn the Heart out of the Chaos it was wrap'd 


in. By this probable Stery, O gallant Ovid, you would 
have made the Deity you have ſo often ſacrificed, to 
be reſpected; and perhaps the Delicacy would have 
bad ſuch an effect upon you, as to prevent your 
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being the moſt inconſtant f Men. If you could have 
been a Lover, without beiag a Debauchee, you would 
have formed a Venus, aud Mother of Love, 
without painting her vicious. Forgive, illuſtrious 
Roman, the Criticiſm of a Woman, whom you have 
not ſcorned to teach; and who has, by reading your 
divine Works, become more learned and nice, than by 
all the Care that Auguſtus and Livia took of her 
Education. | 


THIS Work ( ſaid Urania ) is of a very - 
ſingular gouſt, the Idea of it appears to me to 


be entirely new ; ſhe that compoſed it, ſeems to 
accuſe Ovid for following his own temper more 
than reaſon, and would perſuade us that 1n all 


Writings, there enters a vaſt deal of the Hu- 


mours and Inclinations of the Author. It is 
1mpoſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe, (anſwer 'd 
Felicia :) Yet, when a Writer deſcribes Ambi- 


tion, Cruelty, or Love; it does not follow of 


certain conſequence, that he himſelf is ambiti- 


ous, cruel, or in love. No certainly (ſaid 
Camilla) ſmiling, for I have very often wrote 


Verſes extremely tender, yet love nothing, 


This Proof (reply'd Florinda) is not ſufficient, 


your Verſes ſhow the Diſpoſition of your 
Mind, tho” it has met with no worthy Object; 


which we may reaſonably imagine is the reaſon 


you don't employ the Stock of Tenderneſs 
that is in your Soul. It is true (aid Urania) 


- that we do ſometimes diſcover ourſelves jn our 


Writings, but it is not a general Rule: There 
are Men who know perfectly well how to de- 
{cribe beautiful Actions, without being capable 


of performing them. An Author often attributes 
to his Hero, Vertues he knows nothing of; yet 
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if J had the Talent of Writing, I ſhould ſoo- 


ner lay open, and deſcribe my own Senti- 
ments, than to owe to my Invention what my 


Heart is ignorant of. There are few People of 
that Character, (reph'd Camilla ;) we every day 


meet with Numbers, who prerend to be ex- 
ceſſively modeſt, in regard to their Wit, Beau- 
ty or Talents; yet with a great deal * Bold- 
neſs make Elogiums on their Hearts: if one 


were to liſten to them, they are all Generous, 
 Good-natur'd, Sincere, Faithful; in ſhort, 


endow'd with all the Qualities that we know 


oe ought to have: when no body allows 


„but themſelves. I find ( ſaid Urania) 
we + ha put Camilla into a Humour to mora- 
lize, and that we inſenſibly forget, it's time 
to go to Supper. Saying this, ſhe led her 


Friends into the Hall, who placed themſelves 
at Table. Supper being over, they reſum'd 


their Walk, and uſual Converſation. 


I think ( ſaid Camilla) a fine Night is pre- 


ferable to the fineſt Day. So do I (reply d U- 
rania) but I am ſurpriz'd, to find you of that 


Opinion ; your Heart and Mind being free 
from all Engagements. TI thought the Moon 


and Stars had been admir'd only by thoſe in 


Love. That ſtock of Tenderneſs (reſum'd Ca- 
milla, ſmiling) with which you juſt now re- 


proach d me, may be, perhaps, the occaſion of 

IT am perſuaded. indeed (cry'd Florinda) 
* when the Heart is in that ſituation Ura- 
nia ſpeaks of, Night has Charms which are not 
to be found in Day; the Soul recollects its Vi- 
gour, without being taken off, or diſtracted. 


When one loves tenderly, chat is certainly 
the 
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the beſt Time to think of the beloved Object. 
Ah! (rejoin'd Urania) my dear Phrinda, there 


is no Time fixed for that.— The dazling Glo- 
ries of the Sun, or the ſoft gentle Shades of 


Night, are equally employed by thoſe truly 


touched with that engroſſing Paſſion. Nothing 
can be more certain than this, (added Felicia; ) 


when we are affected with a piercing Grief, or 


great Tenderneſs, the Imagination is taken up 
with it both Night and Day, and ſometimes 
too we are ſo loſt in Contemplation, we know 
not the difference between them; ſo little is 
any thing elſe capable of interrupting it. This 


is as much as to tell us ( ſaid Camilla, embra- 


cing Urania and Felicia) the ſituation of both 
your Minds; but I hope, a happy Return of 
Orophanes and Thelamont, will ſoon permit you 
to taſte the Pleaſures of both Night and Day: 
in the mean time, I adviſe you to take the 
Repoſe I wiſh yon. I find ( ſaid Urania, ſmi- 
ling) the indifferent Camilla is inclin*d to go to 
Bed, and only invites us to take the Repoſe ſhe 


wants herſelf. You are in the right (added 


Florinda) how great an Admirer ſoever ſhe 
may pretend to be of the Night, I believe, ſhe 
had much rather enjoy the Beauties of it a- 
ſleep, than waking. However that be (reply'd 
that agreeable Lady) we will not carry our Re- 
flections any farther; for, I am ſure Urania is 
tir'd with Talking and Hearing, it is time 
to leave her at liberty to enjoy her own 
Thoughts. I never am happier than when 
with my Friends, ( ſaid Urania;) but I think, 
at preſent, we will come into your Propoſal. At 
theſe Words, they all walk'd back to the Houle; 


Urania 
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Vrania and Felicia waited on Camilla and ho- 
rinda to their Apartment; and afterwards, 
retiring to their own, paſt the Night, with 
the pleaſing Hopes, that Thelamont and Oropha- 
nes would ſoon, by their Preſence, reſtore that 
Joy to their Hearts, which their Abſence had 
deprived them of, | 


i - 


THE 


Dominion over the four beauti- 
ful Friends, as to make them riſe 


licia were ſcarce out of their A- 
partments, before they percei- 
ved Florinda and Camila coming to enjoy the 


fineſt Morning in the World ; they repaired to 


the Banks of the River, and followed the 
Courſe of it a long time, diſcourſing of com- 


mon things, which occaſionally preſented them 
ſelves to their View.- 


But when the Soul 
is naturally inclined to great Things, it never 
wants Opportunities to exert itſelf.— Fo- 
rinda obſerving the beautiful Meads, that bor- 
dered the other ſide of the River, covered with 
Sheep, thoſe meek and innocent Creatures, 
feeding in 'Tranquillity, under the eye of a 


Shepherd, and the guard of his Dog;  cry'd- 


out in a ſort of Rapture, How happy would 


Mankind be, if they had Leaders as Watchful 


of their Neceſſities and Safery ! and how great 
would 


LEE p did not take ſo entire a 


later than uſual. Urania and Fe- 
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would be the Felicity of Princes, if their Sub- 


je&s lived in the ſame Union, Peace and Con- 


cord, that theſe Animals do |]J=— This Re- 
flection (anſuer d Urania) is Wiſe and Judi- 


cious, and puts me in mind of a Paſlage I read 


laſt Night, in Dennis of Halicarnaſſus ; he ſays, 


that a Deputy from the Dalmatians, nam'd 
Batto, being ſent to Rome, to treat with the 
Emperor Tiberius, on the Revolt of Dalmatia, 
was asked by that Prince, Why thoſe Nations 


ſo much endeavc'ired to ſhake off the Roman 


Yoke ? Ceſar (an, er d Batto) J will ſatisfy 
your Curiofity wit» all the Frankneſs of a 
Dalmatian Soldier, w.'o knows not how to diſ- 
guiſe the Truth. The Romans are alone the 
Cauſe of the frequent Revolts of our Provin- 


ces; for, inſtead of ſending us a Wiſe, Prudent 


and Courageous Shepherd. to lead our Flock, 


and Dogs to defend them, they only ſend 
us Ravaging Wolves, to murder and tear us 


to pieces: This has made our Deſpair often 


change us from Lambs, to roaring Lions, who 


have ſometimes devour'd the Roman Eagle. It 
is natural ( ſaid Felicia) to deſire to ſhake 
off Chains that are too heavy. Slavery is of it- 
ſelf grievous enough, the Impoſers of it need 


not add to the Weight of it: In my Opinion, 


a Prince cannot ſhew Humanity enough to 
People, over whom he reigns only by right of 
Conqueſt. Thus acted Julius Caſar (added Ca- 
milla) he made ſuch modeſt uſe of his Victory, 
that the Conquered were often as well con- 
tented as the Conquerors: This Gentleneſs 
gain'd him ſuch numbers of Friends, and ſo 


conſiderably augmented his Party, that he o- 
vercame every thing that oppoſed him; and 


I 2 | nothing 


„ 
nothing but Treaſon could have made that 
great Man fall; a Treaſon ſo Fatal to the Ac- 
tors in it, that they all died ſoon after it, of a 
violent Death. It is certain ( ſaid Florinda) 
that Cæſar was one of the Greateſt Men among 
the Antients; and I can't conceive, how any 
one can place Alexander before him. Alexander 
(interrupted Felicia) under the Eyes of Leonidas, 
his Governor, and Ariſtotle his Preceptor, was 
Juſt, Mild, Temperate, Generous, and ſo Li- 
beral, that he gave away everything in his power: 
I have read, that Leonidas telling him, one day, 
that if he went on in his Liberalities, he would 
leave himſelf nothing; Fear it not, ( reply'd 
that Monarch) J have an inexhauſtible Treaſure, 
that will always ſupply me with ſufficient to 
acquit myſelf of the Promiſes I have made to 
- Ariſtotle, Yet ( ſaid Urania) after his Con- 
queſts, from being Wiſe and Virtuous, he be- 
came Debauch'd, and Cruel enough, to kill 
with his own Hands his deareſt Friends, aban- 
doning himſelf to the moſt deteſtable Vices, 
expoſing ſome to wild Beaſts, and putting o- 
thers to death on the leaſt Suſpicion, without 
having any regard to thoſe to whom he was 
the moſt obliged. The Mourning that he en- 
join'd for the Death of Hepheſtion, which he 
made extend to the vileſt Animals, ſhow'd his 
Vice and Folly, in its utmoſt Extent. On 
the contrary, Julius Caſar always poſſeſs'd the 
Virtues that Alexander was once adorn'd with. 
This laſt reſum'd his Virtue only at his Death, 
"Caſar never laid it aſide: He had ſo few hu- 
man Infirmities, or at leaſt, ſo well conceal'd 
them, that his greateſt Enemies could not find 
enough to tarniſh his Glory. The greateſt 
A Pleaſure 
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Pleaſure he could have, was, in rendring others 
Happy; and in proportion, as Fortune decla- 
red itſelf on his behalf, he made his Friends 


partake with him, and even ſought them out 
in their moſt hidden Retirements. Alexander 
vaunted, that he held Fortune in Chains. Cæſar 
knew her, and miſtruſted her, aiming at the 
accompliſhment of his Deſigns with Delibera- 


tion, not being willing to expoſe himſelf to 
the Caprices of ſo uncertain a Goddeſs. I 


find (ſaid Urania) that our Converſation is 
not like to end here, therefore let us take our 


Places, till the Sun and Dinner- ti me interrupt us. 

EVERY body being therefore ſeated, 
Florinda, who, by her Reflection, had given 
birth to this Diſcourſe, turning herſelf to Ura- 
nia; You ſee ( ſaid ſhe) the effect of your Pre- 
ſence ; aſſociating with you, makes us endea- 
vour, even tp think as you do: ſince my being 
here, my Mind aims at nothing but what may 
improieit. Wh ou fay (reply'd Urania) is 
very much to my advantage; but I ſhould be 


very much concern'd, if you thought I inten- 


ded ſo much to confine your Imaginations, as 


not to let you ſay, or think of any thing, but 
What ſavours of Learning; you know me well 


enough, to be ſenſible, that there is nothing I 


| ſo much endeavour to avoid, as to be thought 


to aim at the Character of being learned: I 
am not ſo, but I endeavour to inform myſelf; 
and if I had not found you in a Humour to 


- amuſe yourſelves with exalted Matters, I 
ſhould have endeavour'd to have diverted your 
Minds from any thing that might have fa- 


tigu'd them. There is no need (auſwer*d 


Felicia) for your juſtifying yourſelf thus; no 
| take 
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take a great pleaſure in ſhewing, that our I : 
deas are conformable to yours: Horinda is, I 0 

am ſure, of my Opinion; ſince, by her Reflec- l 
tion, ſhe drew you into repeating ſo curi- | 
ous a Paſſage; and Camilla has ſhow'd the a 
Brightneſs of her Genius, in the difference ſhe t 
has remark'd between Czſar and Alexander. 2 
As for me ( ſaid Camilla) I know very well K 
that I am not learned, neither have I the Am- 
bition of appearing ſo; but I give up myſelf 0 
with Attention to what I read, that I may re- 9 
member it again on Occaſion, and make Re- I 
flections on it, according to my Capacity: as C 
for example, I think I can never make enough al 
on the Ruin of ſo many great Empires, the th 
Names of which are ſo much celebrated in | u 
Hiſtory ; and yer there is now no other Re- h 
mains of them ; their Change of Maſters has R 
been their Ruin: the Ambition of ſome, and 


1 the Weakneſs of others, have occaſioned thoſe I 
"=. Revolutions, which have at length reduce d at 
14 them to nothing. Arbactus having extermina- B 
8 | ted Sardanapalus, King of the 4fſyrians, tranſ- W 
"Th | fer'd the Empire to the Medes: Cyrus tranſpor- at 
ns | ted it from the Medes to the Perfians; and A- R 
. lexander, from the Perſians to the Macedonians. St 
1 | Thus in ſeveral Ages happen'd theſe different 1 
1 Changes, which being attended with that of tl 

l their Cuſtoms, Manners and Religions, have —, 
1. quite extinguiſh'd even the Names of thoſe | ar 
1 that were once ſo renowned. The Romans w 
if ( ſaid Florinda) had a much more refin'd piece | th 
F of Policy, they always depriv'd of their Dige=- ⁵ in 
| nities, all the States and Kingdoms they |. he 
: could join to their own Dominions, leaving | or 
1 the Name of King to none, but their moſt 0 
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intimate Allies; which was not a very glorious 


Title for them, for the leaſt Roman valued 


himſelf far above the greateſt Monarch. What 
happen'd to Ptolemy, ſirnamed the Piper, (ad- 
ded Urania) is a Proof of what Horinda ſays ; 
this Ptolemy was Father of the famous Cleopatra, 


and was driven from his Dominions, by a gene- 


ral Revolt of his Subje&s; this Prince having 
the good Fortune to eſcape, took the Reſolution 
of going to Rome, to beg their Aſſiſtance. In 
going thither he touched at Rhodes, where he 
learn'd, that Cato was lately arriv'd ; he ſent a 


Compliment to him, and begg'd the Favour of 


an Interview. Cato ſent him back word, that 


he might come to him, for his Houſe was al- 


ways open to thoſe who were in Alliance, or 


had any Affairs to tranſact with the Roman 


Republick. The King was ſurpriz'd at fo 
rough an Anſwer, and was, for ſome time, 


in doubt what he ſhould do; but his Intereſt, 


at length, determining him, he went to Cato: 
But his Aſtoniſhment was very much increas'd, 
when he heard that Roman, without ſo much 
as riſing, ask him, if he came to Cato, or to a 
Roman Senator. The greatneſs of Ptolemy's 


Surprize, made him, for ſome time, filent. 


This Prince, accuſtomed to ſee every body on 
their Knees who ſpoke to him, thought it ve- 
ry extraordinary, that a Man plain dreſs'd, 
and who ſhow'd no Marks of that Grandeur, 
which the Romans ſo well knew how to dazle 
the Eyes of Strangers with, ſhould treat him 


in that manner. Nevertheleſs he reply'd, that 


he came as an Ally of the Romans, to ſee a 


great Man, whoſe Reputation was ſpread all 


over the Earth. Let that alone (interrupted the 
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ferce Senator) and come to the Alliance. Pro- 


lemy was almoſt diſconcerted at this Anſwer; 


but at length told him, that he was an Ally of 
the Romans, that that Alliance had been ſworn 


to on the Altar of Jupiter Capitolinus, which 
had rendred it inviolable; that he was going 


to Rome to demand Aſſiſtance from the Senate, 
againſt his Subjects, that had depoſed him, and 


placed his eldeſt Son in his Throne. Believe 


me, Ptolemy, (cry'd Cato) turn back again to 


Egypt, T'll embark with you, and will, my- 


Telf alone, re-eſtabliſh you: But if you go 


to Rome, to Pompey's Houſe, where, I know, 


your Lodging 1s appointed, you will be the 
Prey of the different Parties that will be form'd 
on your Affair. Tis known, that you are 


Powerful in ready Money, and the Corrup- 


tion of moſt of the Senators, have made them 
already look on your Treaſures as their own : 
You muſt, in Perſon, ſollicit from Door to 


ter theſe Submiſſions, and Expence, you will be 
at laſt obliged to return, without effecting a- 


ny thing. Ptolemy could not but admire that 


Great Man, his Counſel was prudent, and he 
inclin'd to follow it: But the Perſons that Pom- 
pey had placed about him, determined to go on 
to Rome, which he had reaſon to repent, for 


=p. 


Door, and debaſe the Royal Majeſty ; and af- | 


every thing that Cato foretold, happen'd. Judge 


by this Paſſage (continued Urania) in what 
manner the Romans were wont to treat Kings. 
There are great Numbers of the like Exam- 


ples, (ſaid Felicia;) but to return to what 
Camilla ſaid, on the Revolutions of Empires: 


T believe, their Ruin is always occaſioned by 


the want of a Lawful Heir. The Dominions 
5 „„ thac 
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that a Prince - poſſeſſes in Right of Conqueſt 
or Election, cannot be ſo well ſupported, as 
thoſe that are Hereditary. If an Empire be 
invaded by force of Arms, another Conqueror 
ſeeks to deſtroy the firſt ; thus ſucceſſively the 
People become a Prey to the moſt fortunate 

Conqueror. If it is by Election, the different 
Parties of the Pretenders cauſe a Trouble diffi- 


cult to be calm'd ; he that is excluded, never 
deſiſts from endeavouring to ſupplant him that 


is choſen : which tumultuous Diſſenſions muſt 
infallibly deſtroy the moſt flouriſhing Empires. 
Inſtead of which, Hereditary Kingdoms ſupport 


| themſeves by the number of their Princes, who 


are by birth alone called up to the Throne. 
Then you are of Plato's opinion ( ſaid Florinda) 
who ſays, that every Change in a Stare is to be 


| fear'd, whether it is by Conqueſt or Election. 


We may therefore boldly conclude, that Here- 
ditary States are the molt permanent; ſince 
when a lawful Heir ſucceeds, the whole 


| Kingdom ſubmits, and acknowledges him with- 
{ out any diſpute. - PO 


I'T is true (added Camilla) that elective 


| Kingdoms are ſubje& to great Revolutions, 
| Witneſs what has happened in our time to 
Poland. We have, ſince the Death of John 
 Sobieshi, ſeen that Kingdom become a Prey to 
I Strangers ; the Germans, Swedes and Muſcovites, 

have ravaged thoſe beautiful Provinces, and 

have, in their turns, look'd upon them as an 

| Enemy's Country, inſomuch that Poland may 

be now. look'd for even in Poland herſelf, 

| Whereas, had they had an aſſured Succeſlor, 

there would have been no door left open to all 

| thoſe Pretenders, nor no room for their Cabals 


| and 
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and Intrigues. Alexander ( ſaid Urania) being 
on his Death-bed, anſwered his Courtiers, 
when they asked him who ſhould ſucceed him, 
the moſt Worthy. Then Selt-love ſhowed it- 
ſelf, each thought themſelves the deſign'd 
Perſon, ſome endeavour to gain the Soldiers, 
others the great Men and the People ; bur the 
Inſtant it was known that Alexander had given 


the Royal Ring to Perdiccas, all their Caballing 
ſtopt. 'The Romans (ſaid Felicia ) made Demi- 


gods of thoſe Emperors that left them a lawful 


Succeſſor z and I find, the Imperial Conſtitu- 
tions have wiſely eſtabliſh'd the Election of 2 


King of the Romans, who is the appointed 


Succeſſor to the Empire. Antiently ( added 
Florinda ) the Perſians did not ſuffer their 


| King to goin Perſon on any warlike Expedi- 
tion, without firſt appointing who ſhould ſuc- | 


ceed him. Livia ( ſaid Urania) had the Ad- 
dreſs to conceal the Death of Auguſtus ſo well, 


that Tiberius was in poſſeſſion of the Empire 


before that Loſs was known. The Roman 


Senate concealed that of the Emperor Claudius, 


and aſſembled every day on pretence of praying 
to the Gods for the Health of that Prince; but 
in reality, to ſecure the Empire to his Succeſſor, 
Queen Tanaquilla (added Camilla) conceal'd 


the Death of Tarquin till Servius was inſtalled 


King of the Romans. . | 
A LL this proves ( ſaid Urania) that Here- 
ditary Empires have, and always will ſupport 
themſelves in prejudice to all others. Saying 
thus, they walked towards the Houſe, and be- 
ing come into the Hall, and every thing ready 
to be ſerv'd up, they placed themſelves at 
Table. After the Repaſt, Urania asked Camilla 
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jeſtingly, if ſhe was of a humour to go to the 
Library. That beautiful Lady anſwered her, in 


the ſame Tone, that, that day Reading would be 
agreeable to her, and that ſhe ſhould not want a 


rural Feaſt to prevent her being melancholy. 


So ſaying, they entered the Library, where 
they reſum'd their uſual Entertainment. After 
ſome time ſpent in ſilence, Fhrinda breaking it 
the firſt, I cannot enough admire (ſaid ſhe ) the 
Confidence of Charles the Fifth, and the Modera- 
tion of Francis the Firſt, when the Emperor 
paſs'd thro* France to ſuppreſs the Rebellion in 
Ghent. The Hiſtory of our Nation, which 1 
have met with, has called it to my mind. *Tis 
indeed (aid Urania) a very remarkable Paſ- 
ſage: That Emperor ask'd leave of the King 
to paſs through his Dominions; he obtain'd it, 

and when he was at Paris, it was repreſented - 
to the King, that he ought to lay hold of the 

opportunity of revenging himſelf on that Prince, 
who had ſeveral times broke his Faith, in the 
Treaties that had been made between them; 


particularly in that relating to the Inveſtiture 
of the Dutchy of Milan, which belong'd fo 


juſtly to France. Francis the Firſt, knew all the 


| Importance of that Affair, but he knew better 
that the Royal Word was ſacred ; and re- 


pulſing ſuch Counſels, he ordered them to 
mention it no more. Pledged Faith ought al- 


ways to be regarded, ( ſaid Felicia ;) thro* that 


the Romans poſſeſs d the greateſt Empire in the 
World; their Friends and Allies were fo ſatis- 
fy'd with the exa& regard they had to their 


"Treaties, that their Word was ſufficient to 


them; all ſorts of Treaſon were deteſtable to 
them. The Faliſcans found it ſufficiently, for | 
| W —_— 
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whilſt the Romans were beſieging their City, a 


School-Maſter contrived to lead the Children 
of the principal Men of the City into the Ro- 


man Camp. The Novelty of ſuch a Baſeneſs 


ſurpriſed them, and they ſo much abhorred it, 
that immediately they ordered the Arms of the 


'Traitor to be ty'd, gave each of the Scholars 


Rods, and bad them whip him back to the 


City, and return to their Parents. 'They did 
ſo accordingly, and in fo rigorous a manner, 


that the Wretch died under their Blows, as 


they enter'd the City. This Generoſity of 


the Romans touch'd the Faliſcans ſo ſenſibly, 


that the next day, on honourable 'Terms, they 


ſubmitted themſelves to the Romans. Scipio 


(added Camilla) having met and taken a Car- 
thaginian Veſſel richly laden, the Captain of 
which, telling him that he was carrying the 
Ambaſſadors, and the Preſents which the 


Commonwealth was ſending to Greece, he let 


them go, tho' he thought it was a Pretence; 
chuſing rather to loſe his Booty, than run the 


' riſque of violating the Rights of Nations in 


the Perſons of Ambaſladors, tho' he believed 
them to be feign'd ones. Cæſar Auguſtus ( ſaid 
Florinda) might have chaſtiſed Caracolas, the 


moſt famous Robber of his time, and for whoſe 


Head there was a Reward put out ; but he 
having the Temerity to deliver himſelf up to 
Auguſtus himſelf, and to ask the promiſed Re- 


ward, that Prince, who found - ſomething 


great in what he had done, ordered the Money 
to be paid him, and gave him his Life; thinking 
he ought to recompence the Contidence he had 


placed in him. 
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IHE famous Pyrate Callicratus ( ſaid Felicia) 


refuſed a conſiderable Sum of Money, that was 


offered him to Kill a Man to whom he had 
given his Protection. Since there is no body 
(ſaid Urania) who does not endeavour to be 


believ'd in what he ſays, much more ought a 


Prince; he who ought to have more Honour in 


his Soul, and 'Truth in his Mouth than any of 


his Subjects; if he were allowed to promiſe 
and not obſerve, who could be ſimple enough 


to give credit to him? He that religiouſly 


keeps his Word, obliges the Perſon with whom 
he treats to do the ſame; he that breaks it, on 


the contrary, deſerves the ſame to be done by him. 


In vain would Princes bind their Subje&ts by 


|  Oaths of Allegiance, in vain would they con- 
_ clude Treaties with their Allies; all theſe Pre- 


cautions would be uſeleſs, if they did not punc- 
tually keep their own Words. All Contracts 
are in Juſtice relative, the two Contractants 
ought reciprocally to execute the Articles 


agreed on, the Engagement is otherwiſe void. 
Much more ought a Prince, whoſe Preſence 


ſupplies all other Solemnities, whoſe Word is 


Law, and whoſe Letters - Patents give full 


Aflurance. How much ſtronger does an Oath 
bind him? He cannot infringe it, without par- 
ticularly offending the Author of his Being, 
who is 'Truth itfelf, and whom Kings ought to 
imitate, ſince they repreſent him here below. 
Doubtleſs ( ſaid Felicia) God has made agree- 
ments with Men, which he has exactly obſerv'd ; 


nay, he has often teſtify'd how much he was 


oftended, at their not obſerving their Promiſes. 
The Children of Saul put to death the Gibeonites, 
contrary to the Faith that Jcſhua had given 
= 1 them: 
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them: God revenged this in afflcting Iſrael 


with a Famine for the ſpace of three Years; 


and tho', according to human Laws, the 
Promiſe. of Joſhua ought not to have been 


binding, being extorted by an Artifice ; yet 


having been given under the Seal of God, it 
was become ſacred, authentick and inviolable. 
Theſe are great Examples ( ſaid Camilla) 
and noble Leſſons for ſuch as falſify their 
Promiſes. 1 5 

IF Men, in every thing, obſerv'd that Gol- 


den Rule, to do as they would be done unto, 


(added Florinda) they would not need Exam- 
ples, nor Laws; in their own Boſoms would 
they find what they ought to do, without ha- 


ring recourſe to Laws eſtabliſhed by others: 


But ſince it is not fo, and there is a Neceſſity 
for Laws, I think they, who violate them, 
cannot be too ſeverely puniſh'd. -You are a 
Roman, in that point, (reply'd Urania3) that Fa- 
mous Nation never failing to puniſh , with 


the utmoſt Rigour, the Violation of their 
Laws. 5 


A Prince is obligea (ſaid Felicia) to chaſtize 
the Wicked, when they are found out ; if he 


forgive, or winks at them, he is guilty, to- 
wards God and Man, of the Crimes they ſhall 


afterwards commit: for this Reaſon, were the 
Axes and Rods carry'd before the Roman Em- 
perors and Conſuls, that they might, by them, 
be put in mind of their Duty, and keep the 
World in awe. During the Cenſorſhip of 


Cato, ( ſaid Florinda) the Artificers were al- 


ways employ'd, without daring to quit their 
Shops, 'till the Hours for Work were over, 
for fear of meeting that rigid Cenſor, who, 
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Day and Night, obſerved both the Little and 


the Great ones; and when he found them in a 
Fault, he treated the Patricians in the ſame 


manner as the Meaneſt of the People: A re- 
markable Example for thoſe in Authority! Se- 


weca ſays, (added Urania) that he who can 
prevent a Miſchief, and does not, is as much 
uilty of it, as he that commits it. But yet, 
( ſaid Camilla) too great Severity in a Prince 
is a Fault. Too great Indulgence (cry'd Flo 


rinda) is a much greater. Was not the Roman 


Empire running to Ruin, by the Diſorders 


that the Goodneſs, or rather the Indolence of 


the Emperor Pertinax ſuffer'd to be introduc'd? 
and what would have been the Conſequence 
of it, had the ſevere Alexander, who ſucceeded 
him, remedied them, by reſtoring the Laws to 


their full Vigour, and putting them in force? 
Cicero maintains (added Urania) that nothing is 
ſo offenſive to the Good, as to ſee the Wicked 


ſupported; and that nothing ſo much encou- 


rages the committing of Crimes, as Impunity. 


What happened at Rome, ( ſaid Felicia) un- 
der the Pontificate of Innocent XI. may prove 
what we have been ſaying; his Predeceſſors 

had, for a long time, neglected to clear the 


Province of Romania, of an infinite number of 


thoſe ſort of Robbers, whom the 1:alians call 


Szherri, whoſe Profeſſion it is, to lend their 


hands to all forts of Crimes, and particularly 
to Murders. The {alians are naturally inclin'd 


to Vengeance, but, to ſatisfy it, ſeldom care 
for running any Danger; and therefore make 


uſe of a third Hand : You may eaſily imagine 

thoſe Miniſters of Iniquity are moſt abandon'd 

Villains, ſince they lend their Hands to any 
. "0 | one, 


Ter exercis'd by ſome other; that he was weak, 
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one, without diſtinction. The Nobility, aiming i 


at being Formidable, keep in pay great num- 
bers of theſe Sgherri, which makes the Gover- 
nors of Provinces, who are but for a certain 
time, tolerate theſe Broods of Murderers, for 
fear of irritating the Nobles who ſupport 


them. Romania ſuffered prodigiouſlly through 


theſe Wretches, when Ianocent XI. being ſen- 
ſible of it, thought himſelf obliged, in Duty, 
to apply a Remedy to theſe Diſorders, and 
pitch'd upon Cardinal Cibo for that Legateſhip: 
He ſent for him, and told him, that knowing 


him to be a Prince by Birth, and of - conſe- 


quence incapable of Fear, or ſordid Intereſt, 
which oftentimes ties the Hands of thoſe in 
Authority, and blunts the Sword of Juſtice, 
he begg'd him to accept of that Government, 


and to free the Holy Chair from the Scandal 
that from thence reflected on it; aſſuring him, 


that he would endow him with a Power ſo un- 


limited, in the Execution of the ſevereſt Juſtice, 
that no Intereſt or Recommendation ſhould 


ſuſpend, or interfere with his Judgments. The 


Cardinal, who was of a mild and gentle Diſ— 
poſition, would rather have, excuſed himſelf 


from accepting of this Commiſſion : But ſeeing 


that the Pope gave it, attended with Condi- 
tions that had never been granted to any of his 
Predeceſſors, he accepted of it, and repair'd 


to Ravenna, the Capital of the Province. The 


Magiſtrates, and Nobility, coming to congra- 


tulate him on his Arrival, the Cardinal told 
them, in a weak and feeble 'Tone, that he was 


ſorry he was pitch'd upon to fill a Place, the 


Authority of which might have been much bet- 
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boch: in. Body in Mind, that he lov'd Peace 
and Quietneſs, that he ſhould refer every 
thing to their Management, only begg'd them 
to have God before their Eyes, in the Execu- 
tion of Juſtice. The Inhabitants of Ravenna 


were charm'd, at having a Legate ſo humble 


and gentle; the Banditti in particular, re joiced 
at che Impunity they promis d themſelves, un- 


der ſo mild a Government. But the artful Le- | 
gate, had no ſooner diſmiſs'd the Magiſtrates 


and Nobility, than ſending for the Barigello, or 
Captain of the Archers, he told him, with a 
reſolute and bold Voice, that the firſt Perſon - 
guilty of Murder, or any other Crimes, that 


he ſuffer'd to eſcape, he ſhould anſwer it with 


his Life; and that he would infallibly hang 
him, if he was guilty of Neglect, or Colluſion, 


with any one whatever, 'The Barigello repre- 
ſented to him, that if it happen'd, as was the 
Cuſtom, that the Perſons accus d ſhould be 
pardon 4. by the Interceſſion of the Nobility, 
hie ſhould certainly, by ſome or other of them, 
be aſſaſſinated ; the Cardinal aſſur'd him, that 
he would, take ſuch Care, that no hurt ſhould 


happen to him, for doing his Duty: and ſo 
diſmiſs'd him, without giving him leave to an- 
ſwer. Three Pays afterwards a Man was aſ⸗ 


ſaſſinated; the Barigello did as he ought, the 


Murderer not ſo. much as abſconding, in Cer- 


{ tain confidence of Impunity. The Cardinal 
Was immediately ſurrounded by the Nobility, 


who begg *d his. pardon for a Man, who, they 


all aſſur d him, had not given the Blow till he 


was forc'd to it, by the intolerabie Outrages 
he received from his Adverſary. He heard 


r. and with Patience, all that * 8 
Al 


5 
ſaid in behalf of the Murderer, and anſwered | 
them mildly, that he was as ſorry as they were | 
for the Accident; but that the Pope having 
commanded him to execute Juſtice, he could | 
not prevent the Law taking its Courſe ; fo ; 

| ſent the Offender to the Gibbet. = 
THE Interceſlors took Patience, this firſt 
time, flattering themſelves, that their new Le- 
h gare had done this by way of Example, on his - 


firſt entring into his Office, and that another F 
time he would be more tractable. Soon after, F 5 
a ſecond Murder was committed, the guilty 
Perſon taken up and thrown into Irons; the A 
Interceſſors renew'd the Attack, but could, : 
by all their Prayers, only obtam a Delay for a 5 


few Days, during which, they had recourſe to 


the Pope, to beg the Pardon of an only Son, by 
who was (they ſaid) the Support of an afflic- 5 
ted Mother, who begg'd her Son's Life; nh 
work'd up, by the fire of his Youth, into a 
Paſſion, which had unfortunately, and contra- Ne 


ry to his Intentions, caus'd the Death of a C: 
Villain, who had deſerv'd the greateſt Puniſh- x 
ments, and had, unprovok'd, attacked him firſt. 1 
The Pope heard all, but told them, Juſtice 5 
Vas neceſſary, to preſerve Order and Tran- 5 
Et: quillity; and forbad any body to ſpeak to him i 
1 any more on the Behalf of the Criminal, or Tt 


14 of any other, in the Legateſhip of Ravenna. of 
13 Theſe two Executions fo exaſperated thoſe of Ray 
Ravenna, that reſolving to try their Strength fo r 


„ with the Legate, they every day committed 0 
new Diſorders: But Cardinal Cibo, without * 
Th | | being diſcompos'd, executed, with Rigour, the ys 

1 Offenders. Almoſt all the Nobility were in- Þ , 

i yolved in the Crimes of theſe Wretches; the 
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Executioner was ſo much employ'd, that ſcarce 

a Day paſt, but three or four were ſeen hanging 
ata time; to the great Aſtoniſhment of the Peo- 
ple, who had neyer ſeen ſo much Severity : 
Here it was ſo uſefully employ'd, that not one 
of thoſe wicked Race of Men could be ſeen, 
either Night or Day, in the City. But the 
Cardinal's Zeal did not ſtop here, for being 
inform'd, that great Numbers of them retir'd, 
every Night, to a certain Inn in the open 
Country, nat daring to appear in Ravenna, 
he gave ſecret Orders, that he might be ſup- 
ported in his Deſign, and repair'd to the Place, 


_ diſguis'd like a Country Curate ; he entred it 


at Midnight, begging a Lodging, becauſe it 
was too late to paſs further: He was ſoon en- 


compals'd by an infinite Number of thoſe Aſ- 
ſaſſins, who, not knowing him, took him for 


what he ſeem'd to be; they obliged him to 
wait on them, and the courageous Prelate was 
turning the. Spit, the inſtant the Houſe was 
inveſted, by his Orders, by the Archers and 
City Militia: then the Cardinal, clapping on 
his red Hat, and ſpeaking with an air of Au- 
thority, commanded them all to be tied and 
bound together, with the Maſter of the Houſe, 
and his Servants, and as ſoon as it was Day he 
had them all hang'd, and the Houſe raſed. 
This neceſſary Severity has made the Name 


of Cardinal Cibo ſo terrible in Romania, that 
to this day they tremble, if his Name be but 


ſo much as mentioned; and the Nobility are 


| fo reduc'd, by Confiſcations, that the moſt of 


them are now in the utmoſt Miſery. 


THIS (ſaid Urania) is not diſſembling 
with the Wicked: God often permits them 


© 2 25 that 
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that ſpare them, to be puniſhed in their ſtead ; 


does he not tell Achab, that for ſuffering a Man 


to eſcape, who had deſerv'd Death, he, and 
his People, ſhould anſwer for it. Pauſanias (ad- 
ded Florinda) killd Philip, Alexander's Father 
becauſe he would not do him Juſtice, tho he 
had often demanded it; on the contrary, that 


Prince turn'd him into Ridicule before all his 


Court, and rais'd his Enemy to the greateſt 
Honours. The Romans ( ſaid Camilla) are im- 


mortal Examples of ſevere Juſtice: Horatius 


Tergeminus had like to have paid with his Life, 


for the Anger and Indignation of the Senate, 


tho he was crown'd with Glory, by a famous 


Victory, which he had juſt gain'd, the glo- 
rious Marks of which, he ſtill wore. Ano- 


ther inſtance of their Juſtice (ſaid Urania) 


comes into my Mind, in the puniſhing the 
Sons of Brutus; ſo much the more remarkable, 
| becauſe the executing it fell on their own Fa- 


ther, and the Sentence was pronounced out of 
his Mouth, who, on any other occaſion, would 


have trembled with Horror at the ſight of the 
Execution of it. They never puniſh'd any 


body ſo ſeverely as Meticus, for breach of 
Faith. Julius Cæſar ( ſaid Florinda) was no 
great Puniſher of Crimes; but for a ſeditious 


Soldier, or a Deſerter, he had no Mercy, and 


ſpar'd neither Nobles nor Plebejans. All this 
ſhows, (added Urania) that a Prince ought 


not to fear being rax'd for Cruelty, in execu- 


ting Juſtice, and putting rigorouſly in force 


the Laws of the State; tis a Father chaſtizing 
his Children. A Surgeon, who, to ſave his 
Friend, and Patient's Life, puts him to incre- 


dible Paip, cannot paſs for Cruel : So thar, 
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provided a Prince does nothing contrary to the 


publick Good, he ought always to be praiſed ' 


tor puniſhing the Wicked, and for cutting off 
from the body of his People, the putrify'd 
Members, to preſerve thoſe that are whole and 

ſound : But (continued ſhe) the Sun will now _ 
give us leave to walk, and ſince we have part 


our Tribute to the Library, let us now on the 
Banks of the River ſeek to diverſify our Reflec- 


tions. Accordingly they repaired to the Teraſs, 


where having walked ſome time, they at length 


ſeated themſelves on the graſſy Banks with 
which it was adorned. Indeed ( ſaid Camilla) 


l cannot enough admire Urania, ſhe loves us, 
and with Goodneſs lets us into her Secrets ; 
ſhe knows too, how much we are concerned 


ar what touches her, yet we may ſee ſhe is 
afraid of letting us partake in the Uneaſineſs 


which doubtleſs ſhe's in for the Succeſs of 


Thelamont's Voyage. | | 
I own (reply'd Urania) I ſhould reproach 
myſelf if I entertained you with my Thoughts, 
when they cannot poſſibly be agreeable or 
diverting to you: but ſince you deſire it, I 


won't deny but that I very much apprehend 


all the Cares of Thelamont will be vain. We are 
not in an Age that thinks itſelf oblig'd to regard 
Generoſity, and I with Juſtice believe, his Kinſ- 


man will not admit of any Accommodation with 
Geronte, becauſe the 


Queſtion is about a very 
conſiderable Eſtate. For me ( ſaid Florinda ) 
conjecture better for you in this Affair, not 


imagining that a Relation of Thelamont can 


poſſibly refuſe him any thing; ſince Perſons 


to whom he is no ways related, cannot hin- 


der themſelves from granting him every 
e 3 thing 
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thing he deſires. What you ſay is very obli- 
ging to him (/zid Urania) I can eaſily agree 


with you that Thelamont poſſeſſes every thing 


neceſſary to Perſuaſion ; but ſhould he ſucceed | 


with his Relation, what can he expe& from 


Geronte ? The livelieſt Gratitude (ſaid Felicia) 


and were he a hundred times more odd-tem- 
pered than he is, I am convinced he would 
be ſenſible of a Service of ſuch importance. 
Queſtion. it not (ſaid Camilla) Geronte is in 
nothing blameable except his Love for you, but 


that Paſſion does not blind his Eyes towards 
his Friends: What other Fault has he, but his 


deſigning to force you to marry him, or not 


to marry at all during his Life? In every | 
thing elſe, he is an honeſt Man, and his Gra- 


titude will carry him further lengths than per- 
haps you expect. You flatter me ( ſaid Urania) 


with pleaſing Hopes, and as I very much wiſh. 


it, and as it is you that inſinuate it into my 
Heart, I give way to it ſo much the eaſter. 
As for me ſaid Camilla) I believe the Pro- 
verb, A good Turn is never loſt : If he to 
whom we do it is ungrateful, Heaven rewards 


us, ſooner or later we meet with our Recom- 


Pence. ; þ rt ; ' 
I think, to divert your Ideas and amuſe you, 


I muſt tell you a Story to this purpoſe, which 


will lead us tothe Moral this Proverb contains. 
I tell it you only as a Fable, but I think theſe 


ſort of Amuſements are not entirely unworthy 


of great Minds, eſpecially. when by that we 


gain Lights that lead us to Truth. What you 


ſay, is very juſt, (eh' d Urania:) A Fable 
often includes a ſevere Moral, and it has the 
greater Effect on us, becauſe it is introduced 
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to us under the diſguiſe of Pleaſure. I'm of 
your Opinion, (ſaid Felicia) Phedrus, Higin, and 
the famous Aſop, ſufficiently warrant what you 


ſay. When from a Tale or Fable (added Camilla) 


good Reflections may be taken, it becomes as 
uſeful as Hiſtory. JI may venture then to tell 
you what I mentioned, without fear of fatiguing 


you; for tho? it is a Romance and a Fable, it 
leads us to that Solidity you mention: and tho? 


it were only to divert you for an Hour, and 
to put me upon a footing with Horinda, who 
has ſo much recommended to us the Princeſs of 
Ponthieu, J ſhould think my time very well 
employ'd. I ſee (ſaid Urania ſmiling) that 


the Inclination you have of telling a Story, has 


ſome little Effect upon you; but no matter, we 
will with pleaſure embrace all opportunities of 
liſtening to you. Upon this, Camilla begun thus. 


FFF 


The Hiftory of JOHN of CAL AIS. 


WI AT I am going to tell you, is taken 
VV out of a Book called the fabulous Hiſtory 
of the Houſe of the Kings of Portugal. I ſhall. 
make no Alteration in it, nor pretend to 
embeliſh it. On the North of France, bor- 
dering on the Sea, is a City called Calais. 
One of the chiefeſt Men, and greateſt Mer- 
chants of this City, had an only Son, on whom 
he had beſtowed all the Education neceſſary 
for forming his Mind and Body. Nature had 


endow'd him with the Charms of the one, and 


the Graces of the other; in ſo much that he 


ſoon out went his Maſter's hopes. He applied 


himſelf 


landed uy the fide of a Wood, into which he 


( ) 


himſelf in particular to the Art of Navigation, 


and when he had join'd the Prafick part to 


Theory, he was the molt valiant and excellent 


Sailor of his time: his youthful Courage not 
letting him languiſh in {lothful Eaſe, he per- 
ſuaded his Father to equip him a Veſſel of 
Strength ſufficient to glear the Coaſt of an inſi- 


nite number of Pyrates, drawn chither by the 


great Trade of the Inhabitants of Calais, and 
who committed a thouſand outrages on "thoſe 
Seas. His Father praiſed his Courage, and 
furniſhed him with every thing in abundance, 
that could be neceſſary for ſo noble a Delign. 


All things being ready, he ſet ſail, and his 
Valour, ſupported by his Prudence, ſucceeded | 
ſo well, that having overcome thoſe Sea-Rob- 


bers in ſeveral Engagements, he ſo entirely 
deſtroyed them, that there was not one to be 


ſeen. This News filled the Inhabitants of the 
City of Calais with ſo much Gratitude, that 


they prepar'd for him Triumphal Arches, 


adding to his Name that of their City, as owing 


to him its Tranquillity, and tae Security of its 


Commerce: This it is that has made the Hi- 
ſtorian diſtinguiſh him by no other Name but 
that of Jobn of Calais. This young Hero 


was ready by his Return to have enjoyed the 
Honours that waited for him, when his Ship 


Was attacked by a violent Storm, that-carried 
him into Seas out of his knowledge. The 


Tempeſt being over, and John of Calais having 
made uſe of all that Art or Experience had 
taught him to find Land, he at length diſco- 
ver'd an Hand; he made towards it, and hav- 
ing put out his Boat, he, and ſeven of his Men, 


and 
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and his Soldiers entered. He was very much 


ſurpriſed to find it cut into large and beautiful 


Walks, ſuch a thing ſeeming very extraordinary 


to him, in a Country that he thought uninha- 


bited or barbarous. But his Aſtoniſhment very 


much augmented, when, on going further, he 


heard ſomebody talking in Flemiſh, a Language 


to which he was much accuſtom'd. He direc- 


ted his Steps to the place where he heard the 


Voice, and ſaw three Men richly dreſs'd, who 
came up to him in a polite manner. John of 
Calais begged them to tell him, in what Country 


he was, and whether he and his Company 


might find ſafety. Whoever you are (reply'd one 
who ſeem'd to be the Chief amongſt them) T am ſur- 
priſed that you ſhould not know you are in 
Otimania, a flouriſhing State, where reigns the 
juſteſt King in the World, whoſe Wiſdom has 
conſtituted the Laws to which he himſelf ſub- 
mits ; and in the religious Obſervation of 


which, the Happineſs of this Empire conſiſts : 


regret not that you are arrived, you will be in 
ſatery. Get upon that height (added he) which 


hides from you the great and ſtately City of Pal- 


mania Capital to theſe rich Dominions, you'll ſee 
a noble River, which forms the fineſt Port in 
the Univerſe, where Ships of all Nations are 
now riding in ſecurity. John of Calais thanked 
him; and charm'd with his good Fortune, he 


advanced to the Top of the Hill, from whence 


he diſcovered a moſt delicious Country, and 
deſcending, enter'd into that Capital : but be- 


ing come to a large Square, he ſaw the Body 


of a Man tearing in pieces by Dogs. This Ob- 
ject ſtruck him with Horrour, and he repented 
that he had engaged himſelf ſo far. Never- 
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theleſs he asked, why in fo great a City, the 


Laws of which had been repreſented to him as 
moſt wiſe, there was no one to be found that had 
Charity enough to beſtow Burial on that un- 
fortunate Corps. He was anſwered, that it 
underwent the Law, which ordered that the 
Bodies of all who dy'd without paying their 
Debts, ſhould be thrown out to the Dogs, 
and their Souls remain wandring, without 
being ſuffer'd to enjoy the Repoſe reſerv'd 
for the Juſt. That this Puniſhment was 


inflicted thus publickly, becauſe oftentimes 
there were found People generous enough to pay 


thoſe Wretches Debts, and bury their Bodies. 
This was enough to excite the Compaſſion of 
the noble Soul of John of Calais; he imme- 
diately cauſed to be publiſhed by Sound of 
Trumpet throughout the City, that if the 
Creditors of that Man, would come to him 
and make out their Debts, he would pay them. 
The next Day having cauſed his Ship to enter 
the Port, he took Money ſufficient to perform 
his Promiſe, and having paid them all exactly, 


he buried the Debtor's Corps i in an honourable 


manner. 


AFTER having received the praiſes ſuch 


an Action merited from the ſupreme Magiſtrate 
and People, he ſet himſelf about taking the Longi- 


tude and Latitude of this delighttul Region, 


that he might make it known to his Country, 
and open a way to a Commerce that might be 
uſeful to both Nations. One Evening that he 
was retiring pretty early to his Ship, he ſaw 


another Veſſel came and caſt Anchor cloſe to his. 
On the Deck of which, he ſaw two Ladies 
drown'd in Tears; they were magnificently 
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dreſs'd, and their Air made John of Calais judge 

them to be of diſtinguiſh'd birth. Upon In- 
quiry, he found the Ships belong'd to a Crſair, 
juſt arrived, and that thoſe two perſons were 


Slaves, whom he would ſell the next Day. The 


tender Heart of John of Calais was touch'd with 
their Misfortune, he immediately reſolved to free 


them from their Diſtreſs. Accordingly he ſent 


to the Pyrate, and without haggling, gave him 


what he asked for them, and brought them 
on board his own Veſſel. But how was he 


ſurprized, when, they having thrown aſide 


their Veils, he ſaw two young Beauties capable 

of moving the moſt ſavage Soul! Their Tears ad- 
ded to their Charms, and ſeemed to ſerve them 
tor Arms to conquer the Hearts of their Behol- 
ders; one of them made the moſt lively Impreſ— 
ſion on that of John of Calais. After having given 


ſome time to the Admiration whichhis dawning 


Love had raiſed in him, he comforted them, told 
them they were free, that he had the greateſt 
reſpect imaginable for them, and had taken 
them out of the Hands of the Pyrate, only to 
reſtore them to their Parents without any Ran- 
ſom. Theſe generous Words encouraged the 
beautiful Captives. The noble Air of John of 
Calais, and the Gracefulneſs that accompanied 
all his Actions, touched their Hearts, and in 
the moſt obliging Terms they expreſſed their 
Gratitude, Soon after he ſet Sail, and arrived 
happily on the Coaſt of Albion, where he was 
forced, by ſtreſs of Weather, to put in: During 


the Voyage, he was conſtantly with his Slaves, 
and being young, inſinuating, and form'd to 


pleaſe ; he ſoon found the way to the Heart 


of her that had charm'd him, Love had 
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wounded them ſo deeply with the ſame Arrow, - 


that they could no long time conceal it; they 
lov'd, confeſs'd it to each other, and only con- 

ſulting the Vivacity of their Sentiments, they 
row'd an eternal Paſſion, When John of Calais 
was aſſured of his Happineſs, he begg'd that 


young Beauty to tell him who ſhe was, and by 


what accident ſhe and her Companion had 


been taken * the Pyrate: Think not (added 


he) that my Curioſity has any diſobliging Mo- 
tive; whoſoever you are, there is nothing but 
what I think beneath you: and to convince 
you of what I fay, I this moment, without 

Looking any thing more, promiſe you, if you'll 
accept of me, to be your Husband. I receive 


with pleaſure (rephy*d the beautiful Slave) the 


Faith you offer me ; I give you mine, and ſhall 


place my whole Happineſs in being united to 


you for ever; but for my Birth, give me leave 
to conceal it, becauſe it is neceſſary for my Re- 
poſe. Let it ſuffice that Heaven has not made 
me unworthy of you; my Name is Conſtance, 
and my Companion's Jſabella, I am no ways 


offended at your Curioſity, neither be you at 


my Silence; our Love requires it of me. I 
| 5 to conceal myſelf, that I may be yours, 
and 


J will endeavour to forget every thing that 


may hinder me from following an Inclination 
ſtronger than my Reaſon. | | 
JOAN of Calais was too much in Love 
to preſs the charming Conſtance any further, 
after ſuch a-Confeſſion; he promis'd, he would 


never more mention it; and without farther 


Conſultation, they were immediately married. 
ISABELLA, who had been Witneſs 
of their Love and Union, took the Opportu- 
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nity, whilſt John of Calais was buſied in giving 


Directions about the Ship, to teſtify to Con- 


ſtance, the Surprize ſhe was in, at what ſhe 


kad done: M Madam, (ſaid fe) 0. 


Love have ſo far blinded you, as to make you 


forget who you are? Do you expect always to 


be conceal'd; and will not the Bands, you 


have juſt tied, be diſſolved, the Moment *tis 


diſcover'd where you are? I ſpeak not on my 
own account; in whatever Obſcurity you 


cauſe me to live, attach'd to you, I ſhall. be 
pleas'd ; your Glory, alone, touches me, and 


I cannot, without Grief, ſee you abandon the 
moſt ſplendid Expectations to follow your Paſ- 


ſion. I am not angry, dear Iſabella, (replhyd 


Conſtance) at your Diſcourſe, I have a thou- 


ſand times ſaid the ſame thing to myſelf; but 
Love governs : Theglorious Fate you mention, 


js dreadful to me, ſince I cannot ſhare it with 


the Man I love; and I think the Obſcurity 


you complain of, preferable to the moſt exalted 
State, ſince it enables me to follow my In- 
clinations. My Marriage cannot be broken 
whilſt I conceal myſelf, and I will always do 


fo, till I find it cannot be made null, with- 


out a far greater reflection on my Honour, 


than my marrying the moſt amiable Man li- 
ving ; and ſince you love me well enough not 


to quit me, carry your Tenderneſs ſo far, as to 
cheriſh my Eaſe, and never to diſcover the 
Secret on which it depends. Thus ſhe en- 
join'd Silence on her Companion; who ſeeing 


no Remedy, for what ſhe term'd a Misfor- 
tune, ſhe reſolv d to obey. 


HAPPY John of Calais, charm'd with 
the Poſſeſſion of Conſtance, thank'd Heaven for 
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the Bleſſing, and loaded with the Favours of 
Love and Fortune, he re-embark'd, and the 


Winds, favourable to his Wiſhes, carried him 
ſafe into the Port of Calais. © The News of his 


Return was ſoon ſpread ; his Father, and all 
the Inhabitants of the City, met and received 


him, paying him all the Honours his Heroick 


Actions merited. But how was that young 
Hero afflicted, to find that his Father did not. 


approve of his Marriage with Conſtance! The 


ſincere Account he gave him, how he found 
her, irritated his Anger ; and however great a 
Deſcription he gave him of her Virtues, and 

his Paſſion, that ſevere Father could not forgive 
him for entring into an Engagement apparently 
ſo much beneath him : he did his utmoſt ro make 
him quit her; but he declared he would ſooner 
die, that he had given his Faith to the Perſon 


in the World he thought the moſt deſerving, 
and that he would keep it to his Grave. The 
old Man, more and more provoked at this Re- 


ſiſtance, baniſhed him his Houſe, notwith- 


ſanding all the Sollicitations of the chief Men 


of the City, who interceeded in his Behalf, and 
ordered him never to appear before him again. 
John of Calais ſenſibly affected at the Wrong 
his Father did his dear Conſtance, retired to a 


Houte near the Port with her and her faithful 


Companion. - 'The Quarrel between the Father 
and Son could not be conceal'd from her, her 


Pride was alarmed ; and notwithſtanding all 
her Love, ſhe was ſenſible of the Contempt 


her Husbanu's Father ſhowed her. Yet it did 


not alter her, ſtill tender and faithful, ſhe en- 


deavoured to comfort John of Calais: ſcarce 


had ſhe been married a Year, when ſhe was 


brought 
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brought to bed of a Son, who engaged all the 
Attention of that dear Husband for ſeveral 
Years, that were ſpent without his being able 
to ſoften his Father. But at length, preſſed 
by their common Friends, he conſented to 
equip John of Calais with a ſecond Ship, to 
eſtabliſh a Commerce with the Nations he had 
diſcovered, hoping that Abſence would make 
him forget Conſtance and her Son. The Veſſel 
was ſoon ready, and tho' it flattered John of 
Calais with the Hopes of acquiring new Fame, 
he could not ſee the Day of his Departure draw 
near without the utmoſt Affliction, for being 
obliged to part from a Wife and Child he lov'd 
tenderly. Conftance, on her ſide, was not more 
eaſy; the dangers John of Calais was going to 
expoſe himſelf to, and the fear of being forgot 
by him, equally afflicted her; ſhe ſhed Tears 
on the Boſom of her dear Iſabella, who ſhared 
her Grief with a Zeal worthy of them both. 
But at length, Love inſpir'd Conſtance with the 
Means of retaining her Husband's Affections 
and of obliging her Father to bluſh at his cruel - 
Uſage of her. She hid her Deſign from the 
faithful Iſabella, apprehending that ſhe would 
not approve of it; but finding that the Time 
for John of Calais's departure was arriv'd, ſhe 
threw herſelf at his Feet, and begged him not 
to refuſe her two Favours ſhe had to ask of 
him. Her fond Husband raiſed her up, and 
embracing her with all the livelieſt Marks of 
an extreme Paſſion, aflured her that there was 
nothing he would not grant her. I beg you 
then (reply d ſhz) to let there be drawn a Picture 
of me, my Son, and Jſabella, and let it be hung 
in your Cabin; this done, and the Day for your 
: ſetting 
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ſetting Sail come, I will tell you the ſecond 
Favour I demand of your Tenderneſs. John of 


Calais finding nothing in this Requeſt but what 


flattered his Paſſion, by giving him an opportu- 
nity to have. always before his Eyes what 
was deareſt to him, conſented to it with Plea- 
ſure ; he employed the ableſt Painters he could 
meet with, who worked with ſo much expedi- 

tion, that they did not delay John of Calais's 
Voyage, who ſeeing the Wind favourable, was 
willing to make uſe of it. Then the generous 


Conſtance, accompanying him to his very Ship, 


This is the Day ( ſaid ſhe, her Eyes bath'd in 
Tears) whereon you are to grant me my ſecond 
Requeſt, refuſe it not therefore, ſince you have 


promiſed me: Steer your Courſe to Lisbon, 


and anchor as near as poſſible to the Caſtle ; 


you will there ſee how I love you, and what 


Sacrifices my Paſſion has made to you. Tho 
on of Calais could not comprehend the mean- 
ing of her Diſcourſe, yet he promiſed to obey her 


2 punctually: They embraced each other, and 
with the greateſt difficulty parted. He at 


length ſet Sail, his Soul filled with Love, Hope, 
and Grief. He kept his Word with Conſtance, 
and his Voyage being happy, he caſt Anchor 
directly under the Caſtle of Lisbon. The 
Arrival and Beauty of his Veſſel, attracted 
almoſt all the City on board of him. Even 
the King of Portugal's Curioſity was raiſed, and 
being willing to gratify it, he deſcended from 
his Caſtle, attended by a numerous Court. 
_ JOHN of Calais received him with all the 
Honours due to his royal Majeſty. That 
Prince was charmed with his good Mien, his 
Wit, and the Air of Grandeur which appeared 
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in all his Actions. He carefully examined the 
Conſtruction of his Ship, but when he had caſt 
his Eyes on the Picture that adorned the Cabin, 


he could not help ſhowing his Aſtoniſhment by 


a Cry that drew the Eyes of all the Court on 


the ſame Obje& : They all ſeemed as much 
concerned as the King; but he keeping ſilence, 
they did not dare to do otherwiſe, but kept 
their thoughts concealed. John of Calais, ſur- 
prized at the Alterations he ſaw in the King's 
Countenance, with the greateſt reſpect, asked 
him the occaſion of it, and begg'd to know if 
any thing in his Ship had been ſo unfortunate 


as to diſpleaſe him. No (reply'd the King en- 


deavouring to recover himſelf) I'm charm'd at 
your coming hither, you ſhall be receiv'd as 


you deſerve, but I forbid your departure with- 


out my leave. At theſe Words he retired, and his 
Court followed him without venturing to open 
their mouths, at what they had ſeen ; the King 
retired to his Cloſer, his Soul fluctucating with 
ſo many different Emotions, that he could 
ſcarce himſelf diſ-intricate them: He ſaw 
plainly, that they that were with him had the 

ſame Ideas; he therefore reſolved to inform 
himſelf of the Truth as ſoon as poſſible, that his 
Courtiers might not divulge what he was wil- 
ling no body ſhould know but himſelf. He there- 

fore ſent for John of Calais. This young War- 


rior was not eaſier than the King, he could 


not imagine what had occaſioned the Concern 
he ſhowed at the Sight of the Picture. The 


laſt Words of that dear Wife came into his 


mind, and comparing them with the King's 
behaviour, he was endeavouring to penetrate 
into the Myſtery; when he received the King's 

N Commands 


Commands; he obeyed, leaving to Heaven the 


clearing up. of an Affair, which at preſent 


ſeemed ſo myſterious. 
THE King took him with him into his Clo» 


ſet, and after having commanded his Attendants 


to withdraw, looking graciouſly on him ; I 
am perſuaded (ſaid he) that what paſt juſt now, 


has given you ſome uneaſineſs, it has me, 1 
confeſs: but it is in your power to free me 


from it without difficulty. — I find in myſelf an 


Inclination to favour you, and will ſpare no- 
thing to convince you of it, if you will deal 


with me with that ſincerity J deſire. 
AN Ambition for Glory (reply'd John of 
Calais, bowing with profound reſpect) never en- 


tered into a Mind leſs capable of Diſſimu- 


lation ;—Honour and Probity have ever been 


the Guide of all my Words and Actions —1 
Would not fail in them to my worſt Enemies. 


Judge then, great Prince, if I can be baſe to a 
| Monarch, whoſe Vertues are my Admiration. 
Well then ( ſaid the King) you may with eaſe 
reſolve me who thoſe two Women and 
Child are, whom I ſaw painted in your Cabin, 
One of them, Sir (reply*d John of Calais) is my 
Wife, the Child is hers and mine ;—the other 
1s a Friend of hers, who, with her, I redeemed 
from Slavery.—The King of Portugal fetched 


a deep Sigh at theſe Words, and ſhedding. 


ſome Tears, which he could not reſtrain, 
Which of them (cry'd he) is your Wife ?—The 
moſt beautiful (reply'd John of Calais) What 
is her Name? (reſumed the impatient Monarch.) 
Conſtance (auſwered he) and that of her Com- 
panion, is Jſabela. Ah! (yd the King) it is 
no longer to be doubted ! But ( added he 2 be 
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ſtill ſincere, and tell me at what Time, and by 
what Means they came into your hands, and 


what occaſioned your marrying with Conſtance? 
John of Calais, without any heſitation, told 
the. King of Portugal all that had ever hap- 


pened to him, during his whole Life; and tho“ 


he ſpoke with great modeſty, he ſaid enough 
to let him ſee of how much Uſe to his Country 


his Valour had been: He then told of his being 
driven on the Coaſts of Otimania, his Adventure 


about the dead Body, and the Manner in which 
he had found Conſtance and Iſabella. I adored 


Conſtance (ſaid he) from the firſt moment ſaw her, 


but when I had a little converſed with her, I 


admired her Couarge and Vertue, in ſupport- 


ing her Misfortunes, and I thought it my 
greateſt Happineſs to be united to her for 
ever: J was happy enough to pleaſe her, ſhe 


accepted my Faith, but has, with care, con- 


cealed from me who ſhe is; *tis true indeed, 


T never preſs'd her much on that point. My 


Heart, pleaſed with her Vertue, diſdained to 
inform itſelf of what leaſt pleaſes generous 


Minds; Mine, preferring the Slave that merited 


Crowns, to Queens whoſe Sentiments corre- 


| ſpond not with the Grandeur of their Birth. I 


have a Son, in whom conſiſts mine, and his Mo- 


ther's Happineſs ;'it is in obedience to her. I 
am come hither: I am ignorant of her deſign in - 


It, as I am of yours in the recital you have ex- 
acted from me. But this I know, that nothing 
ſhall ever alter my Paſſion for my dear 
Conſtance, or ſeparate me from her. 
THIS, moſt worthy Prince, is the exa 
Truth of what you have deſired to know; and 
I ſhall think myſelf moſt fortunate, if by it, I 
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gain the Eſteem I wiſh for, among the Nations 


where Chance or Deſign may carry me. Yes 
(reply d the King) your Vertue has found the 
way to my Heart; and in return for your 


Sincerity, know, that the Wife ſo dear to you, 
is the Princels my Daughter, only Heireſs of 


this Kingdom; and that her Companion i/a- 
bella, is Daughter to the Duke of Caſca. O 


Heaven! (ch John of Calais) what Glory is 


it for me to have preſerved this Treaſure for 
you ! but alas, in what Afflictions will not 


this Adventure overwhelm me! No, no (re- 
ph d the King) apprehend nothing, I am as ge- 
nerous as you are: Without knowing my 
Daughter for any thing but a Save, you have 


not disdained to marry her, and have not at- 
tacked her Vertue by a criminal Paſſion, tho' 
ſhe was intirely in your power; but have 
freed her from a condition in which her Ver- 


tue might have been triumph'd over. You love 
her, and are dear to her : Her care, in conceal- 


ing her Birth from you, convinces me of it; 


for without doubt ſhe apprehended, if ſhe were 


diſcovered, that I might hinder a match which 


my ignorance of your Worth might make me 


think unequal —She begged you to come hi- 
ther with her Picture, ſure of my knowing it, 


and that your Merit would touch my Soul as. 


it had done hers. Beſides, having brought you 
a Son, her Glory requires now as much that 


ſhe ſhould be your Wife, as before it would 


have forbad ſuch an Alliance. I accept of you 


therefore as my Son in Law, and (continued 


that great Prince) T adopt your Son as my own. 
John of Calais cou'd not here forbear interrupt- 
ing lum.—He threw himſelf at his Feet, and 
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in the moſt touching Expreſſions acknowledged 


the Senſe he had of his Goodneſs for him, and 


his Love for 'the Princeſs. The King raiſed 
him up with Tenderneſs: My Conſent is 


not enough (added that Prince) dear John of 


Calais, my Council mult approve of it; but T 
ſhall let them know that it is my will and plea- 
ſure it ſhould be ſo: and the Joy my People 


will have in once more ſeeing that Princeſs, 


will wake them agree to every thing. Then 
that Monarch told him, that about the time 


mentioned in his account, Conſtance and Iſabella 


had been carried away by Cirſairs ; who, ap- 
priſe d of their Cuſtom of walking by the Sea- 


ſhore with a ſlender Retinue, had hid themſelves 
behind a Rock, and ruſhing on them, forced 
them into their Boat, before the Guards, who 


waited at ſome diſtance, could come to their 


Relief: That he had for five Years done his 


utmoſt to diſcover where they were, but in 
vain 3 which had thrown him into a deep 
melancholy, out of which, nothing but the 


noiſe of his Arrival could have raiſed him :— 
1 thank Heaven it did, ſince by that I a 
reſtored to what is moſt dear to me. 1 85 
A FTE R this, the Nobles were called in, 
who had attended him on board the Ship of 


John of Calais; and having asked them what 


they thought of the Picture they had ſeen, they 


all cry'd, that it was that of their loſt Princeſs 
Conſtance, and the Duke of Caſca's Daughter. 
The King told them the whole matter, and as 
John of Calais had entertained them with the 


greateſt Magnificence, they all agreed that he 
Vas worthy of poſſeſſing what he had preſerved. 
The King aſſembled his Council, and propoſed 


the 
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the thing to them as what was very much at 
his heart, They all conſented, only Don John, 
firſt Prince of the Blood, oppoſed ſtrongly the 
Succeſſion of the Son of John of Calais; but tho? 


his Eloquence was animated by ſecret and 1 


powerful Reaſons, yet he was forced to yield 
to ſo great a Majority. The King thinking he 


he had ſpoken out of his regard to the Glory 


and Intereſt of the Kingdom, was not at all an- 
gry with him, but as it was reſolved that a 


Fleet ſhould be equipt to go and fetch this 


Princeſs, he gave the command of it to Don John, 
and ordered John of Calais to accompany him. 
This Honour did not atone for his Loſs; — 
this Prince had for a long time paſſionately 
loved the beautiful Conſtance, he was Nephew 
to the King; and conſequently Heir to the 
Crown after Conſtance ; but his Love having ſer 
bounds to his Ambition, he had flattered him- 
ſelf with the Hopes of one day marrying her. 
The loſs of this Princeſs had cooled his amorous 
Deſires, and waked his Pretenſions to the 


Crown: but when he was informed that ſhe 


was alive, and in the Arms of another, who 


would rob him at the ſame time of his Miſtreſs 


and Kingdom ; Love and Ambition reſumed 


their Forces, and joined themſelves with the 


firmeſt Hatred and Jealouſy that a happy Rival 
could poſſibly inſpire into the Soul of Man. Full 
of theſe Sentiments, did Don John embark with 
John of Calais, whoſe Vertue and Joy either 
prevented him from entertaining any Suſpicions, 
or made him reject them. „„ 
AN Advice-Boat was inſtantly diſpatched 
to Conſtance, to give her Notice of all that had 
happened at Lisbon, and to prepare her for 

| no her 
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her departüre. That beautiful Princeſs had 
lived in the greateſt Retirement, ever ſince the 
Abſence of her Husband ; her Son and Jſabella 
were her only Company, ſhe often talked 
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with her of the Surprize ſhe imagined her Fa- 
ther would be in. {ſabel/a, who knew nothing 
of her deſign till after John of Calais was. gone, 
trembled in her mind, leſt the King ſhould 
treat him ill; ſhe hinted her apprehenſions to 
the Princeſs, but in a tender manner, for fear 
of alarming her. The Princeſs penetrating in- 


to her Meaning, comforted her. 'The King my 
Father (ſaid ſhe) loves me fondly, he will be 


tranſported to ſee me again, the Vertue of 


ohn of Calais will touch him; in ſhort, I'm con- 


vinced I ſhall be compleatly happy. But, Ma- 


dam, if you think ſo (reph'd Iſabella) why did 


you not do this ſooner ? What has hindered 


you from informing the King your Father all 
this while? My Love (reply'd the Princeſs) I 
ſtay'd till Heaven had heard my Prayers in 


making me a Mother, that the King my Fa- 


ther might find my Reputation concerned in 
the cementing my Marriage; and had not my 


Husband deſign'd this Voyage, I ſhould have 


engaged him to ir, towards effecting what I had 


projected. But Madam, (added Iſabella) ſup- 


poſe the King diſapproves of your Love, and 


will not acknowledge John of Calais as your 
Husband ? I ſhall have the Satisfaction (rephß d 


the Princeſs) to have convinced the Man I love, 


of my Affection for him, in giving up the Throne 


I was born to; and of letting his Father ſee, 
that ſhe he looks on, as a vile Slave, might 
have been a Queen, if ſhe had had leſs eſteem 
for his Son, *T'was in ſuch Diſcourſes they 
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| ſpent the time of his Abſence. In the mean 


time Don John made ſuch haſte, and the Winds 


were ſo favourable, that the Squadron arrived 
almoſt as ſoon as the Packet-Boat. On the 
| News it brought, all the Country was in 
motion, every body ſtrove to pay their Reſpects 
to the Princeſs, whoſe Joy cannot be deſcribed, 
at ſeeing her Deſign ſucceed ſo well for her and 
her dear Husband. John of Calais's Father, 
repenting of the Contempt he had uſed her 
with, was the firſt to engage the whole City 
to pay her the Honours that her Birth and 
Quality required, he begg'd her pardon, be- 
fore them all, for his former want of Reſpect, 
and acted with ſo much Zeal, that the Princeſs 
embraced him, and calling him Father, aſſured 
him ſhe would forget what was paſt, and did 
with eaſe forgive it, for the ſake of her Husband, 
who was much dearer to her than her Life. 
Scarce had the Princeſs receiv'd the Compli- 
ments of the City, when the Port reſounded 


with a thouſand Acclamations of Joy, that gave 


Notice of the Arrival of the Fleet. The In- 
habitants, magnificently dreſt, placed themſelves 


under Arms, and marched in good order to 
receive Don John, and John of Calais; who 


landed under a general Diſcharge of the Can- 
nons of the Fort and Fleet, and Sound of 


Trumpets and Kettle-Drums. The Streets 


were crowded with his People, the Windows 
filled with Ladies, and they were attended by 
an infinite number of People of faſhion to the 


Town-Houſe, where the chief Magiſtrate had 


placed the Princeſs and her Son, and Iſabella, to 
do them more honour. She received her Huſ- 
band and Don Jon at the Entrance of the 


Hall, 
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Hall, ſurrounded with all the Ladies of Qua- 


lity, and Diſtinction of the Place. Don John, 


as Ambaſſador, advanced the firſt, and putting 


one Knee to the Ground, kiſs d her Hand, 
Jom of Calais attempted to do the ſame; but 


the Princeſs, far from ſuffering it, opening 


| her Arms, threw herſelf into his Embraces, 


telling him that it was not fitting he ſhould 


pay her any ſuch Reſpect, but ſhare with her 


in receiving it. The Love of this conſtant 


Pair, mov'd the whole Aſſembly, and nothing 


| was to be heard for ſome time, but long live 


John of Calais, and the Princeſs of Portugal. 
So many Marks of Regard from the Citizens, 
and Love from the Princeſs, diſtracted the 
Soul of Don John ; nevertheleſs he reſtrained 
himſelf, and pretending that his orders were 
of too great Importance to be made publick, he 


demanded a private Audience of Confance. But 


that Princeſs who knew the bottom of his 
Heart, being willing to prevent a Converſation 
that would be diſagreeable to her, told 
him aloud, that ſhe had no Secret for her 
Husband, that he might declare himſelf before 


him, and that ſhe ſo well knew the King's 


goodneſs towards John of Calais, that ſhe 
might communicate his Inſtructions to him as 
well as her. Don John was thoroughly touched 
at this refuſal, for he had formerly declared 


his Paſſion to the Princeſs, but had been always 


treated with Indifference. Therefore he did 


not doubt but this Behaviour of hers, was owing 


to the fear ſhe had of hearing his Complaints, 
and the diſdain ſhe had for his Paſſion ; he re- 
ſolved to be revenged, but diſſembling his rage 


and deſigns, he gave the Princeſs an exact 


Account 
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Account of all that had paſs'd between the King 
and John of Calais, and concluded with con- 
Juring her in the Name of that Prince to de- 
part inſtantly, Conſtance reply*d, that ſhe was 
ready, and that nothing could retain the im- 
patience ſhe had to tender her 'Thanks to her 
Father for all his great goodneſs. After all 

theſe Ceremonies, as diſagreeable to the happy 


Couple as to the unfortunate Don John, he 


retired into the Apartment prepared for him, 
and left the Princeſs and John of Calais at liberty 


to entertain each other. What did not theſe 


tender Lovers ſay ? with what Ardour did he 
not expreſs the lively Senſe he had of the Sacri- 
fice Conſtance had made to him in concealing 
her Birth and Quality ? and what Joy did ſhe 
not expreſs, at the being able to ſhare her Ho- 
nours with him? I ſhould never have done, 


were I to repeat all that paſs'd between them. 


'To ſhorten therefore a Hiſtory, the Sequel of 
which has ſomething much more ſurprizing in 
it than any thing I have yet told you; I ſhall 


only ſay, that Conſtance, and John of Calais, re- 


warded magnificently the Inhabitants of the 


Town, for the Zeal they had expreſs'd in their 


Service, and finding the Winds favourable, 
they reſolv'd to make uſe of them. 

T HIS charming Family, compos'd of Con- 
france, her Husband and Son, and the faithful 
[ſabella, departed from Calais for L isbon; all the 
F own waiting on them to the Ship, and wiſh- 
ing them everlaſting Happineſs: Don John 
gave Orders for ſetting Sail, curſing, in his 
Soul, the Winds, for being favourable to his 
Rival: But alas! he had not long reaſon to 
complain of them; on the third Day after 
they 
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they left Calais, the Heavens were darkned 


with black Clouds, the Winds became Outra- 


geous, and the tempeſtuous Sea was tore up 


with the dreadfulleſt Storm that ever was ſeen : 
The Lightning, Thunder, Tempeſt, and i impe- 


tuous Waves, at once, and inceſſantly, attack'd 


the unfortunate Fleet. John of Calais put in 


practice all his Knowledge to preſerve the Ship, 


that contain'd all that was dear to him: Love, 


who animated him, ſeem'd to aſſiſt his In- 


duſtry, - But the Traytor, Don John, who 


watch'd him inceſſantly, ſeeing him buſy in 
the height of the Storm, full of Rage and Jea- 


louſy, he took his Opportunity, and without 
being ſeen by any body, coming behind him, 


he puſh'd him into the Sea, the high and tem- 


peſtuous Waves of which, ſoon hid him from 


the Sight of his barbarous Murderer. In the 


mean time, the Storm carried the Veſſel, in 
which was Conſtance and Don John, at ſo ſwift 
a Rate, that they had made a vaſt way before 
they miſs'd John of Calais. But the Princeſs, 
whoſe Thoughts were always on him, alarm'dat 
not ſeeing him, ask'd for him, had him ſought 
for, and every one ſeeking to obey her, there 
was ſoon heard dreadful Exclamations, that told 


that unfortunate Spouſe, that he was not to be 


found. I cannot find Expreſſions ſtrong e- 
nough to deſcribe her Deſpair; the Tempeſt 
no longer trightned her, a ſtronger Terror gave 
her Courage, ſhe ran upon Deck, weeps, calls 
her dear Husband; and the profound Abyſs of 


that diſmal Element, reſounded with that dear 


Name. Pertidious Don John approach'd,” and 


buſy'd himſelf as much as any one, in ſeeking 


for him, and, too well ſatisfied of the Truth of 
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what he ſaid, he cry'd, that the Wind muſt cer- 
cainly have thrown him overboard. How dread- 


ful muſt this News be to ſo fond a Wife! She 
tore her Hair, beat her Face, and Life ap- 


pearing odious to her, to put at end to it, ſhe 


endeavour'd to throw herſelf into the Sea: 
Don John placed himſelf before her, Tſabella 


embraced her Knees, there was not a Sailor 
that did not leave every thing he was about, 
to prevent her Deſign, But their Cares are 


vain, ſtrengthen'd by her Grief, ſhe's on the 


point of breaking through all Obſtacles, when 


Iſabella brought her Son to her, who, ſtretch- 


ing forth his Arms to her, ſeem'd to beg her 
to live longer for his ſake : this Object ſtruck 


her, aſtoniſh'd, and ſtopt her, and without 


calming her Deſpair, deprives her of the Cou- 


rage of following its impulſe ; and no longer 
able to ſupport her Misfortunes, ſhe fell down 
into a Swoon in the Arms of. 1Jabel/a : they 


took this Opportunity to convey her off Deck, 
into the Cabin, {Jabela and Don John did their 


utmoſt to bring her to herſelf; they ſucceeded, 
but nothing could aſſuage her Grief, the Name 
of John of Calais was inceſſantly in her Mouth. 


Don John endeavour'd to comfort her; but 
the loſs of her Husband having redoubled her 


hatred for that Prince, ſhe would not hear him, 
but even order'd him not to appear before her 
the reſt of the Voyage. The Tempeſt abated, 

the Sea became calm, and this afflicted Fleet 


arrived at Lisbon, without any other Accident: 
The Preſence of the Princeſs gave a univerſal 
Joy to that Court; but when the King; re- 
ceiving her in his Arms, and, by her Tears 
and Groans, inform'd of her Loſs, he joined 
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his Tears with hers, and participated in her 


Grief. The News of this Misfortune was no 
ſooner known, but the Nobles and People ex- 
— the ſenſe they had of it by a univerſal 


| Mourning ; Don John alone felt a ſecret Joy, 


hoping that Time would put an end to the 


Love and Grief of Conſtance. But to haſten his 


Happineſs, he, underhand, by Cabals that 


were not to be diſcover'd, occaſioned a Re- 


volt among the Algarvi, knowing, very well, 
that he ſhould have the Command of the Ar- 


thoſe Rebels ; charm'd with the Succeſs of his 
Deſign, he march'd againſt them, who were 
retrench'd on the Banks of a River, and at- 
tacking them, forced their Retrenchments, 
and, after a Combat of ſix Hours, he gain'd a 


compleat Victory; and, puſhing his good For- 


tune, he took all their Cities, and in an exem- 
plary manner puniſh'd the Authors of a Re- 


bellion he himſelf had fomented: he again re- 
duc'd the Alearvi to their Obedience to the 


King of Portugal, and returning to Lisbon, re- 
ceiv d the Honours of a Triumph decreed him 


by the States of the Nation: But this was not 


enough; he, by his Intrigues, engaged them 
to demand the Princeſs in Marriage for him, 
on Condition, that her Son ſhould reign after 
her. This Match was ſo agreeable, that the 
States accordingly did ſo, and the King, no 
ways oppoſing a Demand that ſeem'd ſo rea- 
ſonable, propos'd it to the Princeſs, who could 


not hear it without Deſpair, and ſhe proteſted 
to the King, that ſhe would ſooner kill herſelf 


than marry the Man ſhe hated : Bur, — 


my, rais'd to reduce them. He was not de- 
| ceived, the King employ'd him to chaſtiſe 
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of State prevailing, ſhe was forced to obey; 
and the day was fix'd for celebrating the Mar- 


riage, which the People impatiently wiſh'd 


for; the ſame time was appointed for Don 
John's Triumph, on which occaſion there was 


to be a Fire-work, built up ſeveral Stories 
high, as a moſt Magnificent and unuſual Spec- 
tacle. 


TWO Years had elapſed ſince the loſs of 


John of Calais, of whom it is now time to 
ſpeak : The Sea had not been. ſo fatal co him 
as Don John had hoped, that unfortunate. Huſ- 


band, met with a piece of a Wreck, on which 


he had preſerv'd himſelf, and ſtruggling a long 


time, with the Fury of the Waves, he was at 

| lengrh caſt on a Deſert Iſland, where he got 
on Shore, in the Condition you may eaſily 

judge a Man in, who had eſcap'd ſuch a Dan- 


Kellecting on his cruel Adventure, not- 


| a the Grief he felt, in being ſepa- 


rated from Conſtauce, and his Son, he thank'd 
Heaven for having preſerved his Life ; hoping, 


through its Mercies, once more to meet with 


thoſe dear Objects. With theſe pious Thoughts 
he ſearch'd the whole Ifland, from one end to 


the other, without finding any Tokens of its 
being inhabited, he ſaw none but timid Ani- 


mals, with Whom he was forced to declare 
War, to preſerve the Life the Waves had ſpa 
red: He thus ſpent the two Years of Conſtance's 


Mourning, without meeting with the . leaſt 
thing that might flatter him with the Hopes of 


ever ſeeing her again; he began to deſpair, 


when one day, walking on the Shore, he ſaw 


a Man; at a diſtance, coming towards him : 


his Heart Was All d with . and . up 


tO 
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to it, with the Hope that his dependance on Pro- 
vidence, had, by ſome unthought of Means, ſent 
him a Relief. I thought (ſaid he, accoſting him) that 
I had been the only Man on this Iſland ; having 
never been able to diſcover the leaſt Signs of its 


being inhabited: I no longer flatter'd my ſelf 


with any Hopes of getting off it, but with your 
Aſſiſtance, perhaps, we may contrive ſome 
method I never thought of. *Tis true (reply'd 
the unknown, in a grave Voice) this Iſland was 


uninhabited before your Arrival; as for me, I 


am but juſt now come here. How can that 
be (anſwer'd John of Calais) I cannot ſee a 


Ship that can have brought you. The way I 
came ( ſaid he) is unknown to Man: I find 


(continued he, ſeeing that John of Calais was a- 


ſtoniſb' d) that you are ſurpriz'd at what I ſay, 
but will be much more ſo when I ſhall tell you, 
that I am come only on your account. I 
know you, John of Calais, and your Misfor- 


tunes, and the Treachery of Don Jon; but 
know, this is not all the Affliction he prepares 


for you, he is ready to marry your Wife, who 
loves you tenderly, and tho ſhe thinks your 


Death certain, ſtill continues faithful to you: 


Paternal Authority alone, and Reaſons of 


State, force her to give her Hand to that 'Trai- 


tor; to-morrow is appointed for their Marri- 


age, Which will be the laſt of her Life, if you 
do not appear. Good God! (cy'd John of 
Calais) How can I, in my Condition, prevent 
all theſe Misfortunes ? Alas ! I with Patience 
bore the Misfortunes I was plunged into, I 


pray'd to Heaven, and truſted in its delivering 

me hence, ſince ithad preſerv'd my Life: Your 

ſight had added to my Hopes, but what you 
| I. ſay, 
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ſay, throws me into the urmoſt Deſpair ; my 
perfidious Rival will be the Poſſeſſor of Con- 
ſtance, if I do not appear! he will be ſo in 
a Day's-time. Alas! How can I appear? 


The ſwifteſt failing Veſſel, and the moſt favou- 


Table Wind, it I had them, would do me no 
good ; nothing can end my Grief but Death. 
| Moderate your 'Tranſports, (reply'd the un- 
known) I told you I came here purely on your 
account; promiſe to give me half of that 
which is moſt dear to you, and in return I 
will ſwear to you, to hinder the Marriage and 


Triumph of Don John: you may gueſs at my 


Power by what I have told you; reſign your- 
ſelf therefore to the Divine Providence, reſume 
your Courage, and continue a juſt Obſerver of 
the Laws, and you ſhall one day know, why 
Heaven intereſts itſelf on your Behalf. John 
of Calais was fo ſurpriz'd at what he heard, 


and at the Confidence with which the Man 


ſpoke to him, that he queſtion'd whether he 


was awake; but reflecting, that nothing could 


happen to him worſe than what he was juſt 
threatned with, and not being able to diſcover 
whether it was true or falſe, at that time, he 


reſolved to be guided by the unknown, and 


promiſed him therefore all he asx d. | 
THEY then ſet down under a Tree, an 
his extraordinary Companion told him all that 
had paſs'd at the Court of Portugal, ſince his 
pretended Death, and Conſtances Efforts. to 
preſerve her Faith inviolable. During this 
Account, John of Calais could not preſerve 
himſelf from a Drowzineſs that attack'd him; 
and, notwithſtanding the Concern he had in 
what he heard, he fell aſleep: But how was 


he 
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he aſtoniſh'd, when, on waking, he found 


himſelf in one of the Courts of the Caſtle of 


Lisbon! He look'd all round him, and, con- 
vinc'd that he was not deceiv'd, he no longer 
queſtioned the Power of him who had brought 


him thither; but he was very much at a loſs, 
how to gain fight of the Princeſs : The miſera- 
ble Condition he was in, his Clothes in Tat- 


ters, his Feet naked, his Beard of a length 
proportionable to the time he had been loſt, 
made him, with Juſtice, conclude, that he 


ſhould not be known; yet the Hopes which 


animated him, made him reſolve to enter one 


of the Kitchins, an Officer of which, taking 


Compaſſion on him, ſuffer'd him to approach 


the Fire, and immediately employ'd him in 


carrying Wood to the Offices. He acquitted 
himſelf exactly of the Commiſſion, {till contri- 


ving ſome Method to ſee the Princeſs ; he ap- 


prehended, that the Preparations he ſaw ma- 
king, were for the Feaſt, ſo fatal to his Hap- 
pineſs; and his Heart was bleeding with 
Grief, at his not being able to find any Expe- 


dient to prevent it, when, by chance, 1ſabela 


croſs'd the Court in which he was. John of 
Calais knew her again, and look'd on her fo 
attentively, that ſhe could not help taking no- 
tice of him; ſhe could not but recolle& Fea- 
tures ſo well ingrav'd in her Mind; the Re- 


ſemblance this Wretch had with John of Calais, 


{truck her, and viewing him from Head to 
Foot, ſhe caſt her Eyes on his Hands, which 


he endeavour'd to ſhow her, and faw a Dia- 


mond Ring on his Finger, which ſhe knew 
had been given heretofore by Conſtance, to that 


dear Husband, and which he had preſerv'd, 
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notwithſtanding all his Misfortunes. She then 
no longer doubted, bur that it was John of Ca- 
lais himſelf; but not diſcovering her Thoughts, 
ſhe went immediately to the Princeſs's A- 
partment, and told her what ſhe had ſeen; 


adding, that ſhe did not venture to ſpeak to 
him, before ſo many Witneſſes, *cill ſhe had 


received her Inſtructions. Conſtance, without 
conſulting, immediately begg'd 1ſabella to con- 


trive ſome way to let her ſce him; ſhe ran, 
and finding him loaded with Wood, order'd 


him to carry it into the Princeſs's Cloſet, who 
waited for them with the utmoſt Impatience. 
John of Calais obey'd, put the Wood in the 
Place that 1/abella ſhow'd him, and ſeeing 


no body preſent to reſtrain him, and the 


Princeſs looking on him attentively, he threw 
himſelf at her Feet. At this Action, Conſtance 


ceaſily diſcover'd, under this wretched Diſ- 
guiſe, the Man in the World the deareſt to 


her ; ſhe was ready to die with Joy, and leap- 
ing into his Arms, their Sighs, Tears and 
Embraces alone expreſs'd the Motion of their 


Hearts. Jſabella, who had taken care to ſhut 


the Cloſet-door, came to them, and begging 
them to moderate their Tranſports, convinced 
them, that no time was to be loſt in informing 
the King, of John of Calais's Return, to break 
off the tatal Marriage, tor which every thing 
was getting ready. Whac ſhe ſaid, was too 
juſt to be neglected ; they broke off their Em- 
braces, to conſult on Meaſures that were pro- 


per to be taken: they agreed, that the Prin- 


ceſs ſhould ſend to the King, and beg him to 


paſs into her Apartment, on an Affair that 
very much concern'd his Glory and Intereſt, 
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the Secrecy of which obliged her to deſire him to 
come alone. "The Perſon Conſtance ſent on this 

MNeſſage, acquitted himſelf ſo well, that the 
'King immediately, and unattended, came to 
the Princeſs his Daughter. He was no ſooner 


_ enter'd her Cloſet, but the Princeſs, falling on 


her Knees, and embracing his Feet, Sir, (ſaid 
ſhe) John of Calais is alive, and return'd ; will 
you let him be Witneſs of Nuptials that will 
occaſion my Death? The King of Portugal 
rais'd her up, and notwithſtanding his Surprize 


at the News, he aſſur d her, that ſhe might 


expect every thing from a Father, who lov'd 
her paſſionately. At this, John of Calais, who 
was conceal'd, appear'd; and putting one Knee 
to the Ground, Does the miſerable Condition 
in which I appear before you, ſuffer you, Sir, 
to know me? The King retreating a few 


Steps, and recollecting him, O Heavens ( ſaid 


he, ſtretching out his Arms to him) what do I fee! 
may I believe my Eyes! what Misfortunes 
have depriv'd us of you? By what Accident 
are you thus, and what Miracle has brought 


us together again? John of Calais told him 


the Treachery of Don John, his being thrown 


on the Deſert Ifle, and the ſtrange Adventure 


that had brought him from thence to Lisbon. 
THE King, ſenſible of all the Villany of 
Don John's Crime, vow'd, that that Day which 
he had deſign'd for his Marriage, ſhould be that 
of his Death. He comforted John of Calais, 


| — begg'd him to forget his Misfortunes, and put 
| himſelf into a Condition to appear in the Eyes 


of the Court; and, embracing the Princeſs, 
he return'd to his Apartment, io greatly ir- 


ritated againſt the Traitor, that finding him, 
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Vith a great many Lords waiting for him, he 
bid him follow him into the Building for the 


Fire- work, that he might ſhow him ſomething 
that was wanting. Don John followed him, 


and they both entred it; but the King, ſeeing _ 


him buſy in examining all the Machines, ſuddenly 
went out of it, and ſhutting him in, ordered it, 
to be immediately fired. His Commands were 
obey'd with ſo much diſpatch, that the Villain 
was conſumed before either his Crime or Puniſh- 
ment was known. The King inſtantly ſent for 
the Eſtates, who were aſſembled, and told them 
Don John's Perfidy and Puniſhment ; they all 
- unanimouſly approved of the Juſtice he had 
done, and deteſted Don John's Action. Then 
the King cauſed John of Calais to appear, 
who was again acknowledged and proclaimed 
Heir to the Empire on the King's demiſe, as 
Husband of the Princeſs ; and the Eſtates de- 
clared that their Son ſhould ſucceed them. 
This odd Accident reſtored Joy to the King of 
Portugal's Court, who invited all the Nobles 


bol his Kingdom to come apd be Witneſſes of 


the Happineſs of John of Calais and the Prin- 
ceſs, whoſe Love and Tranſports were beyond 
expreſſion. 

ON the Day of this famous' Feaſt, when 
nought but Pleaſure was thought on, there 
was ſeen to enter the Hall, which contained 
this auguſt Aſſembly, a Man whoſe Size and 
Appearance were ſurprizing. They looked on 


him for ſome time without ſpeaking, but he 


advancing towards John of Calais, ſaid, See and 
acknowledge him who freed you from the de- 
ſert Illand, and conducted you to this Palace; 
remember you promis d me, as a Reward for 

that 
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that piece of Service, half of what was moſt 
dear to you. Have you Vertue enough to keep 


your Word? Yes, ( ſaid he) riſing up, Grati- 


| tude and Honour oblige me to it, make your 


Demand, and you ſhall be ſatisfy'd. Well 


then (ſaid he) I muſt have half your Son.—— 


John of Calais ſhudder'd with Horrour at 
theſe Words, Conſtance turned pale, the King 
was afflicted, and the whole Aſſembly by their 
Murmurs ſhow'd their Indignation. But 
the Man continuing his Speech to yo of Calais, 
You know my Power (ſaid he) it is as eaſy 


- for me to reduce this Palace to Aſhes, and de- 


ſtroy you all, as it was to deliver you from the 
uninhabited Ile. Then the King offered him 


his Crown, but neither that, nor the Tears of 


Conſtance, nor the Remonſtrances of the Com- 


| pany could prevail on him. John of Calais, who 
had hitherto been filent, at length cry'd, Ir is 


not your Threats that make me keep the 


indiſcreet Promiſe my love and dread of loſing 


the Princeſs extorted from me. If your Power 
is of ſuch extent, you know the bottom of my 
Heart, and that it is Probity alone, that makes 
me act thus: then taking his Son by the Hand, 
and turning away his Eyes, trembling with 
Horrour ; Here ( ſaid he) do you divide him. 
The Spefre took him by one Foot, and order- 
ing his Father to take him by the other, he 


drew his Cymetar, looking ſtedfaſtly on John 


of Calais, whom he found firm, notwithſtanding 


the Horrour he wasin.—Here ( ſaid he, ſoftening 


his Voice) T return you your Son, receive the 
Reward of your Virtue and Generofity. *T'was 
my Body that was tearing by the Dogs when 
you entered the City of Palmania, it was my 
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Debts you paid, and whoſe Body you buried! 
I have never quitted you ſince, watchful of your 
Fate, and knowing your Soul. It was I that 
induced the Corſair who had carried away the 
Princeſs, to. caſt Anchor by your Ship, where 
you bought her, without knowing, or fo much as 
ſeeing her, and only with the Deſign to reſtore 
her ro Liberty: Learn by this example how 
dear to Heaven are the Virtuous; I was 
willing to try you, you have acted like yourſelf, 
enjoy in peace your Happineſs, continue 
wiſe, moderate and conſtant, Heaven will not 
abandon you. You will truly be a Prince, be- 
cauſe you owe that Title rather to your Ver- 
tue, than the Laws of Birth, which does not 
depend. on us, and which does not make us 
illuſtrious, if Wiſdom does not accompany it. 
Saying theſe Words, the Spectre diſappeared, 
and left the Aſſembly fill'd with Joy and Aſto- 
niſhment, at the happy concluſion of the Ad- 
venture. The Union of Conſtance and John of 
Calais, was celebrated with the greateſt Mag- 
nificence, and authentickly ratify'd ; and this 
Prince, being willing to be no ways wanting 
in Piety, cauſed a ſtately Mauſoleum to be 
built to the generous Phantom, who had reſtor'd 
him to ſo much Happineſs. "orga 


T HIS Hiſtory ( ſaid Urania, funding Camilla 
| bad done) is very moving. It is eaſy (id Fe- 
licia ) to find out the Mora! of it; we are 
taught that Wiſdom is preferable to every 
thing. That Generoſity (added Florinda) is a 
Vert ue neceſſary for a generous Mind: That 
Gratitude (ſaid Urania) ought to have the 
firſt place in the Heart of a Man of _ 
a = 
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and that a good Action ſooner or later meets 

with its Reward; and to prove it more authen- 


tically, I'll tell you a true Paſſage, which will, 


I believe, pleaſe you, | 


THE Vidories that Charles of Anjou had 


gained in the Kingdom of Naples over Mainfroy 
natural Son to the Emperor Frederick the Se- 
cond, nor the Death of that Uſurper, his 
Courage, nor prudent Conduct, could ſecure 
to him the peaceable Poſſeſſion of the Crown; 
yet one generous Action gained him entirely 


the Hearts of all his Subjects, the Army, the 


Eccleſiaſtical State, the Nobles, and the Peo- 
ple all took his part. Beltramo de Balſe, having 
brought to that Prince the Treaſures he had 
taken from the Enemy, the King ordered him 
to divide it into four parts; one for him, one 
for the Queen, the third for the Army who 
had behaved themſelves ſo gallantly, and the 
laſt as a Reward for his Zeal and Services. 
Beltramo cauſed it to be laid on a Heap on the 


Ground, and getting on it, with his Feet divided 


it into three parts; telling the King, that he 


did not deſerve to be placed in ſuch illuſtrious 
Company; contriving at the ſame time to make 
the Army's Share the largeſt : the King and 
Queen augmented it with their Shares, and the 


diſtribution of it was done withtheir own Hands, 


and in ſo generous a manner, that they who par- 


took of it, were not more pleaſed than the Lookers 


on; Who had noother Intereſt in what they ſaw, 
than the Hopes they conceived of the Good ſuch 
generous Souls would do the whole Kingdom. 
This piece of Generoſity was ſoon known all 
over the State, and Charles was lov'd and re- 
vere'd to the laſt Moment of his Life. And 
5 notwithſtanding 
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notwithſtanding the Advantages the Samar 
gained over the Houſe of Anjou, and their 
long Poſſeſſion: there is even to this day pre- 
ſerv'd a Branch of that illuſtrious Family, 
which the Talians call Enjo. I am charmed 


at this piece of Hiſtory (ſaid Camilla) but 1 


think Beltramo de Balſe, merits the utmoſt Praiſe 
for his own Diſintereſtedneſs. I love ſuch 
Denials (ſaid Felicia) they fill my Soul with 


Extaſy. True ( ſaid Florinda riſing ) nothing 


touches one ſo much as the Actions of a faith- 


ful Subject, Kings who are bleſt with ſuch, 


cannot too much cheriſh them. This ads 


Darius King of Perſia ſay, upon opening a Pom- 


granate, the Seeds of which, in that Language, 
are called Sopire, that he wiſhed he had as 
many Sopires as were in the Pomgranate allu- 
ding. to the Name of Sopirus, Satrapes of Perſia, 
who had, at the Expence of his Life, ſhowed 
his Zeal and Fidelity for him, by Actions that 
Hiſtory has made immortal. Upon this they 


all aroſe to walk, but had ſcarce taken one 


Turn, before they ſaw Thelamont and Orophanes 
coming up to them. Tho' I am always infinitely 
pleaſed with your Company (ſaid Urania, ad- 
vancing to meet them, and blaſhing) yet T own 
your ſudden. Return makes me apprehen- 
five of ſome unlucky Accident.  Orſames's 
Valet de Chambre (anſwered Thelamont) has 
acquitted himſelf, Madam, of your Commands : 
Tho' I ſhould indeed have come, if I had not 
received them; my Heart outſtrip d them with 
the Impatience of a Man who apprehended he 


ſhould not arrive ſoon enough to be the firſt 


to inform you, that all his Happineſs depends 


now on you alone. You very much embaraſs 
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me (reply d ſhe) for God's ſake explain yourſelf; 
you knowel have no Secrets to this Company: 
eaſe me of my Uneaſineſs, and be aſſured that 
Drania will not heſitate on any thing that may 
contribute to your Felicity. For my part, 
(Jaid Qrophanes) I don't comprehend Thela: 
mont 's Timidity : during our Journey, he enter- 
tained me with nothing but the Exceſs of his 
Joy, and what he would ſay in telling you the 
Occaſion of it; but he is no ſooner with you, 
but ſpeechleſs, confuſed and embaraſs'd, he 
has not power to tell you that Geronte, full of 
_ Gratitude for the good Offices he has juſt done 
him, has allowed of his Pretenſions to you in 
Marriage, if you approve of them. Indeed 
(continued he, withotv giving him time to anſwer) 
I ſhall not imitate him in this, but ſhall let 
the beautiful Felicia know the extreme Satiſ- 
faction I feel at my Father's Conſent, which he 
has juſt given, that I may unite myſelf with 
you eternally. _ Al Mi 
YOU tell us ſo many things at once, (in- 
terrupted Camilla, laughing) that we ſcarce 
know where we are ; pray let Thelamont ſpeak, 
ſince Urania is willing, that we may hear what 
he has to ſay. I aſſure you, (reply'd Thela- 
mont) what Orophanes ſays, is true; I loſt all 
Courage in entring this Place, and Fear has 
driven away the Hope with which I flatter'd 
myſelf in my Journey: But yet, Madam, (con- 
tinued he, addreſſing himſelf to Urania) as my 
Happineſs depends on what I have to tell you, 
T muſt let you know, that my Cares have ſo 
well ſucceeded, - that I have brought my Rela- 
tion to the Agreement Geronte wiſh'd for; 


but my Kinſman being tied to me, more by 
| I | „ 


the bands of a long continued Friendſhip, 
than Blood and knowing the temerity of my 
- Wiſhes for you, went beyond what I deſired 
of him. I carry'd him to Geronte, who, at 
firſt received him but coolly ; but when my 
Friend told him, he came on purpoſe to put 


an amicable end to the Law-ſuit, that was 
depending between them, he grew more gen- 
tle; they each of them alledged, with Warmth, 
their Pretenſions: but to proceed in Order, 
they both ſent for their Counſel, and all Ani- 
moſity laid aſide, Geronte was forced to own, 


that if my Friend proceeded to the Rigour of 
the Law, he ſhould be ruin'd. I was pre- 


ſent at this Conference, and was ſurpriz'd to 
ſee my Relation take Geronte aſide, and talk 
with him ſoftly for ſome time. Joining the 


Company, they both diſmiſs'd their Lawyers, 
and deſired me to enter, with them, into Ge- 
 ronte's Cloſet : When we were alone, Sir, (ſaid 
Geronte to me) your Friend has propos'd an 
Accommodation, which at firſt my Heart op- 
pos'd; but my Reaſon overcoming that, has 
convinced me, that a Man of my Age ought 
not to think on making a Woman unhappy, 
and eſpecially ſuch a Woman as Urania. your 
Friend offers to deſiſt from all further Preten- 
ſions, and never make any Demands on me, 


on Condition that I leave Urania at liberty to 


chuſe a Husband for herſelf, and that I ſecure 


to you, after my Death, the Eſtate which he 
could recover from me; willing that you ſhould 
enjoy it, before, according to the Laws of 


Nature, his Death gives it you, as his Heir. 
J have therefore conſented to theſe two Arti- 


cles, and would willingly add another, if Ura- 


nia 
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nia pleaſes, which is to marry you; this Hy- 
men would give me the Satisfaction of think- 


ing, that it was to her I yield my Pretenſions 
on the Eſtate in queſtion. Geronte left off 


ſpeaking, and I was ſo much aſtoniſh'd at my 


Friend's Generoſity, and the alteration in your 


Guardian, that it was ſome time before I could 
ſpeak. ; bur, Madam, my Joy ſoon open'd my 
Mouth, I returned a thouſand Thanks to Ce- 
ronte, I embrac d my Relation, and ſufficient- 
ly ſhow'd them, that the Exceſs of my Gra- 
titude, was owing to that of my Love. Ge- 


ronte careſs*d me ſincerely, and obliged me to 
confeſs my Sentiments; he was touch'd with 


them, and the Reſpect you had preſerved for 
him, in not being willing to enter into any 


Engagement, during his life-time, for fear of 
offending him. He made me promiſe to ſet 


out tne next Day, and bring you back with 


me to conclude the happy Union. I was ex- 
tremely impatient to fee Orophanes, to let him 
' partake my Joy with me. As ſoon therefore as 
I could get from Geronte, J ran to look for him. 


I found him at my Houſe waiting for me; as 


| ſoon as he ſaw me, he ran and embraced me, 


and tho* I knew him to be naturally of a gay 
Humour, it ſeemed to me ſo much heighten'd, 
that 1 thought he had been apprized of my 


Adyenture. I returned his Careſſes with 


Tenderneſs; and the Satisfaction he ſaw writ- 
ten in my Countenance, making him think the 
ſame thing of me, as I had done of him, made 
us, almoſt at the ſame time, ask if we were 
informed, of what had happened ra us. But 
finding that we did not underſtandfone another, 
we began to explain. I deſired him ta tell me 
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what had made him ſo joyful, and that as ſoon 
as he had gratify'd my Curiofity, I would his. 
He then ſhow'd me a Letter he had juſt 're- 
ceived from his Father, in which he conſented + 
to his Marriage with the amiable Felicia. As 
I will not deprive him of that pleaſure, I leave 
to him the reading of it to you: I told him 


what my Relation had done, and the Altera- 


tion in Geronte. When he had heard me, he 

| adviſed me to ſet our inſtantly, for fear of Ge- 
ronte's altering his Mind. But I was too well 
convinced of his Sincerity, and notwithſtanding 


our mutual Impatience, we put off our com- 


ing hither till this Morning; Geronte having 
made me promiſe to bring Orophanes and my 


Friend to Supper with him, which I did ac- 


cordingly. Never was there ſo agreeable a.. 
Repaſt, Orophanes was never ſo amiable, nor 
ever were there Lovers more ſenfible of their 
Happineſs than was he and I. Geronte, em- 


bracing me, charged me with this Letter to 
convince you of the Sincerity of his Altera- 


tion. We parted with the greateſt Marks of 
Friendſhip, and as ſoon. as Day appeared, 
Orophanes and I took Horle. We met Orfa- 


mes's Valet de Chambre, who, knowing me, 
gave me your Letter, and told us partly, what 


had prevented your deſign of going to Beliſa's. 


You tee, Madam (continued Thelamont) in 


what ſtare Things are, tis you that are now 


to pronounce the Sentence of my Life or 


Death. As ſoon as Thelamont had done ſpeak- 
ing, her three Friends ran and embraced U 
rania; the pleaſure they felt at ſeeing her 


happy, even drew Tears from their Eyes —— 
Urania returned their Careſſes, with Tender- 
| | neſs 
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nefs, and the Modeſty that. was inſapurabls 


from: all her Actions. And finding them im- 


patient to hear Geronte s Letter, ſhe opened it, 


and read aloud theſe fo llowing Words: 
E RONTE to URANTA. 


belongs to you alone to reſtore them to regſan uho 
had loſt it; return, Madam, and enjoy the 
Effect: of uhat you haue done: - ſae- me, without 
Conſtraint, ſet my Hand to Thelamont's Happi- 


neſs, aud be perſuaded that nothing can give. me 
greater pleaſure than your Marriage. I wait ſor 


you with the Impatience of a Father uo longs to 
ſee his Children happy. . 


GERONTE. 
Well Madam (ſaid Thelamont, throwing. 


* himſelf as her feet) may 1 flatter myſelf thar 


you do not oppoſe my eternal Felicity? Jes 


| (reply'd ſbe) my Heart with Joy ratifies the 


Gift Geronte has made you of my Hand; my 


| Mind is too well known to you, for you to 


queſtion my Sincerity-: but we have been taken 
up enough about ourſelves, dear i Thelamont- 
(added ſhe, raiſing him up) let us now partake 
of the Joy of 'Orophanes and Felicia, I am ſo 
tranſported with yours (reply'd. that agreeable 
Lady) that Ioan hear nothing that can pleaſe me: 
more. Ah ! charming Felicia (cryd Orophanes) 
tis no longer time to talk in that manner; confeſs. 


therefore, that you conſent to my Happineſs with 
pleaſure, you owe me this acknowlegement, 


for all the Uneaſineſſes I have ſuffered on your 
account. Felicia ſmiled at Orophanes's Viva- 
98 | =: city, 
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city, and not being willing to embitter his 
Joys, reply d, in a manner that convinced him 
he was as dear to her as ſhe was to him. —- 
Florinda and Camilla thought they could not 
enough cangratulate their four Friends, whom 
they truly eſteemed ; but it being Supper- time, 
they all placed themſelves at Table, and the 
Content of their Hearts, extending it ſelf to 
their Minds, this Repaſt ſurpaſs d the preceding 
ones in the Sprightlineſs of Converſation.— 
Urania gave an exact account of their employ- 
ments during their abſence. Hortenſia and Me- 
lintas were not forgot. Felicia repeated Ohm- 
pia's: Adventures; they all lamented Arimont, 
and were charmed with the Shepherds: but 
Supper over, they laid aſide all Converſation, 
but what) felated to themſelves. Thelamont, 
Orophanes, Urania and Felicia interchanged a 
thouſand: mutual Aſſurances of eternal Love; 
and as tlieꝝ were to ſet out the next Morning, 
the two Friends and Lovers conducted Urauia 
and: Felicia to their, Apartment. Twas there 
that Camilla and Florinda made Urania promiſe 
not to quit that Retirement entirely for the 
Ton; but that ſhe would ſometimes come 
tthither, in return for the innocent Pleaſures ſhe 
had there taſted, and the agreeable News ſhe 
had there heard. I conſent with all my heart 
( Jaid Orophanes) the Library has occaſioned 
Diſcourſes I can never forget. We'll come again 
( reply'd Urania) and conſult it; and ſince 
you have been diverted with it; I ſhall deſire 
Thelamont to give me leave to retire hither with 
you. If you will let me be one of the Party 
(anſwered Thelamont, laughing) you may de- 
pend, beautiful Urania, on my Obedience. At- 
| ter 
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ter ſome further Diſcourſe, this charming So- 


ciety ſeparated to go to reſt, and to prepare for 
their departure. Thelamont and Orophanes, who 
had not a long time enjoy'd the Sweers of 


Sleep, now found it interrupted by the Exceſs 


of their Joy. Urania and Felicia partook of 
their Watchfulneſs; but the cauſe was roo 
agreeable, to make them complain. So the Day 


ended, with the Hopes of their Happineſs being 


ſoon compleated; and our four Lovers reflected, 


that it was better to arrive at Felicity {ſlowly 
and by degrecs, till creading in the Paths of 


Wiſdom, chan, by ſtraying from Vertue, to ac- 


quire a ſpeedy Happineſs : And that the good 


Conduct of Kings, Princes, private Men and 
all Mankind in general, could not be other- 
wiſe gained, than by Study; the Light of which 
is as a Torch, to illuminate them in all their 
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The faithful Image of an am rous Heart : 

Thoſe who Love's.dear, deluding Pains have Renown, 
May in my fatal Stories read their own. 

Thoſe who have liv d from all its Torments free, 
May find the Thing they never felt, by me : 

Perhaps advis'd, avoid the gilded Bait, 

And, warn d by my Example, four my Fate. 


—— 
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